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PREFACE 


I N the first of the three chapters ^vhich compose this essay 
I have attempted to relate Henry fames’s life to his work ; 
a purely biographical approach ’ /ould have tended to be 
repetitious and not particularly re /ealing. As far as we 
know, an Annette Vallon did not c -oss his path during his 
early foreign travels ; he neither worked in a blacking 
factory nor was sent down from die Harvard Law School 
for proclaiming his atheism, and when he shook the dust 
of his native country from his feet no Byronic scandals 
preceded it. An adequate outline of the events of his life 
could be given in a few pages even though the store of 
Jamesian anecdotage is vast. I have resisted the temptation 
to dip into this too often and have tried, by reference to the 
journals, letters and works, to discover the preoccupations 
of his mind during the various periods of his hfe. More 
than with most writers, James’s interior hfe was very nearly 
his entire hfe. He was conscious of tliis and continually the 
theme of “ the private life ” and the dedicated life of the 
artist recurs in his work. This does not mean that he was 
a recluse at any level other than the creative level, into 
which chamber of his mind no one was admitted to view 
the “ figure in^he carpet.” 

In the second chapter I have analysed the novels and stories 
in the groups into which they appear to fall. In the third 
chSplll^ivhave related the novels and stories to each other 
in an attempt to see them as an expression of James’s attitude 
to life, and tjj|Us to win some ghmpse of the elusive “ figure ” 
—“ the string on which his pearls are strung.” 
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In preparing this essay I have been particularly indebted 
to the late Professor F. O. Matthiessen’s fine edition of the 
Notebooks (O.U.P. 1948) and to his most instructive group 
biography, The James Family (Knopf, New York, 1948). 
Other books which I have consulted are Mr. Leon EdePs 
exemplary edition of the Collected Plays (Hart-Davis 1949) 
and his Henry James: Les Annees Drarnatiques (Paris, 1931), 
Mr. R. P. Blackmur’s edition of the prefaces published 
under the title of The Art of the Novel (Scribner’s, 1934), 
Mr. Percy Lubbock’s edition of the Letters (Macmillan, 1920), 
Mr. Morris Roberts’ edition of the critical essays published 
under the title of The Art of Fiction and Other Essays (O.U.P., 
New York, 1948), Miss Rebecca West’s scintillating Henry 
James (Nisbet, 1916), The Novels of Henry James by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary (Putnam, 1905), Flenry James : the Major Phase 
by F. O. Matthiessen (O.U.P., 1946) and The Legend of the 
Master, edited by Simon Nowell-Smith (Constable, 1947), 
in which appear most of the anecdotes whose provenance 
has satisfied Mr. Nowcll-Smith. 


April, 1950 


Michael Swan 



CHAPTER I 


LIFE AND WORK 

I 

I N the early spring of 1845 Hei ry James, whose passion 
for observing and perceiving wa to become so important 
a part of his creed as a writer, received his first lasting 
impression : the two-year-old Henry sat on his mother’s knee 
in a coach, his dark and solemn eyes watching the shopfronts 
of the rue St. Honore as the window framed each in turn, until 
suddenly the coach turned into an open space and the fleeting 
glimpse of a “tall and glorious column” pierced his memory, 
and never left it. Not long after he was on his way home 
to New England, but it is appropriate that his first memory 
should be of Europe—perhaps, even, that cherished glimpse 
of the Place Vendome was the moment when the idea of 
the romantic “ otherness ” of Europe first began to grow 
in his mind. 

He had been born on 15th April 1843. His father was 
an affectionate, meditative man of Scottish-Irish descent 
whose father had made a fortune out of real-estate. Having 
worked hard^or his fortune William James did not beheve 
in the benefits of early affluence ; to receive their patrimony 
his sons had first to qualify in some profession. Henry James 
Slft*i7^J^’yever, quarrelled with his father over his religious 
behefs and was only given a small annuity. When, in 1832, 
William Ja^s died in Albany his estate was proved at over 
three million dollars. The courts disallowed the will and 
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the estate was shared equally between the widow and each 
of the children. Thus the wealth which permitted Henry 
James Snr. to indulge his heretical interests in Sweden- 
borgianism, Fourierism and Sandemanianism came from a 
source of extreme conventionality. It was a situation which 
his son, Henry, was often to use in his novels. 

During his trip abroad Mr. James had gone through a 
period of religious doubt and was now slowly finding his 
faith again, in Swedenborgianism. The flow of philosophical 
books and pamphlets which followed his conversion did not 
find many readers, although they later had an admirer in 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. James’s New England was preparing 
too dihgently for its materialistic revolution to have time 
for transcendental philosophy, and culture, except for the 
few, could very well wait till the factory cliimneys were 
belching comfortably. Sensing that American society would 
do its best to produce the kind of man it most wanted, 
Mr. James cheated the educational systems by sending his 
sons for a gallop among governesses, tutors and innumer¬ 
able schools, from which they would be removed as soon as 
it appeared possible that they were conforming to a pattern. 
Even their rehgious beliefs were something they must arrive 
at by themselves, with any guidance they might hke to ask 
of him. With such an upbringing Henry’s natural detachment 
flowered, and he was always grateful to his father for making 
a too-rigid identification with New EngWa impossible. 
Children like Wendell Holmes and Henry Adams were at 
the same time being educated with a strong sense of their 
own country, which in the case of Adams ended in 
and pessimism. His father would not have understood Mr. 
James’s attitude at all had he seen a letter to En^'rson which 
said that he was taking his family to Europe for a few years 
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II 


in order to allow them “ to absorb French and German and 
get a better sensuous education th m they are hkely to get 
here.” He himself was a home-le ving man—‘‘he reacted, 
he rebounded in favour of his fireside,” his son later wrote 
of him—and a wooden leg made t mrism no pleasure. But 
his educational ideas came first ar 1 early in 1856, Henry, 
his brother Wilham (a year oldc than he), his younger 
brother Wilky, and his sister Alic( were taken away from 
their bound copies of Punch and paintings of Italy to be 
brought to Europe itself. Mr. Jai les was more interested 
that the children should appreciate tae pictures at the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg than that they should do well at the 
Institution Fazendie, and in later hfe Henry James talked of 
his first entry into the Galerie d*Apollon as an “ inhalation 
of a general sense of glory,” a realisation of the meaning of 
“ style.” The calculation with which this sensuousness was 
encouraged might have turned the children into prigs—and 
priggishness was held in horror by Mr. James. One incident 
shows how the danger was naturally avoided ; bred to 
dishke the idea of self-conscious virtue (“ flagrant morahty ” 
was Mr. James’s phrase) they made both the thing itself and 
their dislike of it a family joke, so that they could be amused 
at their own seriousness on the point. 

Back in New York the young cosmopolitans began a re¬ 
settlement which was only difficult in Henry’s case : he 
found his imagination was beginning to move in a “ free 
play of mind,” identifying himself with whatever he pleased, 
observing, associating. He went to a dramatic version of 
ifrTde ^ums Cabin “ in order not to be beguiled, just in order 
to enjoy with ironic detachment and, at the very most, to be 
amused oi^tlves at our sensibihty should it prove to have 
been trap^d and caught.” At the end of the performance 
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he knew that though he had condescended to the play ^is 
sensibility had, in fact, been caught—“ and this was a brave 
beginning for a consciousness that was to be nothing if not 
mixed and a curiosity that was to be nothing if not restless.’^ 
The mind was beginning to be formed which was later to 
be so concerned with the possible “ relations ” in life and 
with the infinite nuances by which this merging was to be 
achieved. 

It was natural, his point of view having been formed so 
far, that states of being should be more interesting for him 
than states of action, and as he moved into his late teens the 
contemplative hfe of the artist attracted him ; yet, when he 
began to write, he found that even this was “ narrowing 
after the complete freedom he had given his sensibilities. 
It was, however, the refining process which had to be gone 
through in order to produce a true sensibility. Perhaps 
because he was unsure of himself his stories usually dealt 
with acts of melodramatic violence. 

The accident in which he lost his leg had had an effect 
on Mr. James’s way of hfe, and now an accident to Henry’s 
back (the details of which are obscure) ^ prevented him 
from joining the Federal Army vdth his two younger brothers 
and to see, at first hand, America in conflagration. Had he 
fought, his whole future attitude to America might have 
been different. Instead he spent a fruitless^ neriod at the 
Harvard Law School, and wrote. The stories he now began 
to pubhsh in the Atlantic Monthly were noticed but not 

* In Notes of a Son and Brother he wrote of the accident; “ JamilRsQ^flSan 
acute angle between two high fences where the rhythmic play of my arms 
in tune with that of several pairs, but at dire disadvantage of position, induced 
a niral, a rusty, a quasi-extemporised old engine to work an^ saving stream 
to flow, 1 had done myself^ in £iot of a shabby conflagradon^a, horrid if an 
obscure hu^.** It gave him ** many years of uncertain health.^* « 
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admired—not because they were bad stories but because 
tliere was something un-American about them. Europe, 
indeed, was calling him again, and at the beginning of 1869 
he set sail for England. His youth, as he put it, was almost 
over, and in his old age he wrote of tfiis time found 

myself, from the first day of March 1869, in the face of an 
opportunity that affected me then ai^d there as the happiest, 
the most interesting, the most allur ng and beguiling, that 
could ever have opened a somewhat disabled young man 
who was about to complete his twenty-sixth year. Treasures 
of susceptibility, treasures not only unconscious of the 
remotest approach to exhaustion but, given the dazzling 
possibilities, positively and ideally intact, I now recognise . . . 
on the part of that intensely ‘ reacting ’ small organism.” 
Before he had finished breakfasting on arrival at Liverpool 
impressions had formed an arrangement ” hanging together 
with a romantic rightness that had the force of a revelation.” 
But by the time he had reached London he reahsed that 
England would take time to enter his heart and that it would 
be fatal to hurry the process. 

His family friends, the Nortons, took him one evening 
to dine with Ruskin, and his account of the meeting is 
psychologically most perceptive. “ He has been scared back,” 
he writes, ” by the grim face of reahty into the world of 
unreason and illusion, and he wanders there without a 
compass and a guide—or any hght save the fitful flashes of 
his beautiful genius.” How easily, thirty-five years later, 
might some visiting and imperceptive young man have 
desTiiu^'him in similar terms ! 

After a tour of the English cathedral towns he set out for 
Italy, whiciy^ld not been included in Mr. James's educational 
tour. Ii^Dme he wrote, “ At last—for the first time—I 
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live ! . . . I went reeling and moaning thro’ the streets, in 
a fever of enjoyment.” Here he discovered what was meant 
by the “ picturesque,” which he felt as a sense of merging 
of the past with the present to stimulate another free play 
of his mind. When his excitement had calmed down he 
summed up his great new experience in the image, “ I feel 
my bows beneath her (Italy’s) weight settle comfortably into 
the water.” His father’s reply to a letter about the almost 
frighteningly stimulating results of his European tour con¬ 
tained a veiled warning in the words, “ The historical 
consciousness rules to such a distorted excess in Europe that 
I have always been restless there, and ended by pining for 
the land of the future exclusively. Condemned to remain 
there I should stifle in a jiffy.” 

By the end of the following year, however, he was back 
in America, insisting that he admired and enjoyed American 
hfe but confessing to “ the wish—the absolute sense of need 
—to see Italy again.” In the spring of 1872 an American 
magazine gave him a commission to write a series of 
European travel sketches, and after a summer in England he 
moved over to Paris in the autumn, where he found that 
admiration for the Theatre Fran9aise which made him 
measure all acting by its standards. For the winter he went 
to Rome to attempt to saturate himself in Itahan Hfe—the 
only way, he knew, by which he could wrke the Itahan 
novel which was forming in his mind, ^he American 
sculptor, Wilham Wetmore Story, introduced him into 
Roman society, and gradually the milieu for Roderick Hudson 
took shape. But with more dehght than in anyfJBH^he 
wandered beneath the baroque fa9ades or among the ruins 
on the Appian Way in the evening Hght. BSwne, he said, 
“ satisfies the preference of slow-making mincb% for the 
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visible, palpable, measurable present—;:ouched here and there 
with the warm lights and shadows of the past/’ 

Roderick Hudson was begun in Homt arg during the summer 
and was nearing completion by the time he left Italy for 
America in the autumn of 1874. It was a novel about a 
young American sculptor of genius who is corrupted and 
his genius ruined by living in Italy. H ^re the central problem 
of James’s own life is being conside ed—that is, would he 
be made or destroyed as an artist .hould he become an 
expatriate ? He felt strongly how m ach America was part 
of him and that “ Europe held him at arm’s length, con¬ 
demning liim to a meagre scraping at the surface.” Would 
saturation be, in fact, an impossibihty ? He appeared to 
want to give himself the opportunity to settle down in 
America ; but he told his mother that it would be self- 
delusion for liim to ignore any desire that might come 
to return yet again to Europe. 

The desire, inevitably, came ; once more the shuttle 
returned him to Europe, and this time he intended to remain. 
He recognised American civilisation of his time as a fine 
literary field, but one which needed what he called a “ grasp¬ 
ing ” imagination and his own was something quite different. 
He arrived in Paris in the autumn of 1875 after Roderick 
Hudson had been running successfully in the Atlantic Monthly. 
In later year^his advice to anyone going to Paris for the 
first time was not to be put off by its superficial aspect, and 
this advice was probably the result of this visit. How closed 
the hterary and social groups were, and how defensive of 
any newcomers who might impair their perfect symmetry. 
He might go to Mme Viardot’s Sundays and exchange a 
few hurriecl^^banahties with Turgeniev, or to Mme de 
Blocqucvific’s Thursdays to meet Flaubert, Maupassant, 
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Edmond de Goncourt, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and the other 
lions, but he was always the young American who had 
written some travel sketches, a novel and a few stories, who 
was charming and spoke excellent if shghtly demode French, 
and whose taste for invitations deserved to be gratified. But 
James wanted to know the group better, since he admired 
their work, in a rather grudging manner, almost as much 
as that of Hawthorne and George Eliot. But by the summer 
of the following year his feelings about Paris had changed : 
he was content to live a quiet life without any “ chiaroscuro,” 
and he now felt no desire for intimate Parisian relations— 
‘‘ of pure Parisianism I see absolutely nothing. ... I have 
seen almost nothing of the literary fraternity. ... I don’t 
like their wares, and they don’t like any others ; and besides, 
they are not accueillants"* The final remark is the most 
revealing. 

Meanwhile he was writing The American, which describes 
the entry of a robust American business man into aristocratic 
Parisian society and how he is betrayed and wronged by the 
Bellegardc family. The irony of the novel is that this 
society imagines itself to be highly civihsed and far superior 
to the civihsation Mr. Newman represents, yet behaves in 
a way far less civihsed than he. Already the ambivalence 
of James’s early attitude to Europe is apparent, and his own 
experiences in Paris must have had something to do with this. 

By the end of his year in Paris he knew that he had lost, 
and the uninformativeness of his letters at this time perhaps 
indicates his anxiety that his New England friends, who 
disapproved of his abjectness to Europe, should nffflbiow 
of his failure. Paris had taught him a great deal, and he 
would always return to her with love—“ I havb^Joved France 
as I have never loved a woman,” he once toii^;^ friend. 
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P^s would always be there to give him a refreshing sense 
of being able to get away from wh itever place he should 
settle in. That place, he was almost s ire, would be London. 
And early in 1877, when he was thi ty-four, he began the 
siege of London. 

His success was almost immediate. ' le was putting London 
to a great test, but before long he v as allowing himself to 
undergo the “ Londonising process.” He felt a little lost in 
the English world, but Lord Houghton’s unconventional 
breakfast parties introduced him to i. varied society ; here 
he could talk with a bishop or listen to Temiyson endlessly 
discussing the virtues of port wine and tobacco. “ My 
interest in London is chiefly that of an observer,” he wrote, 
“ in a place where there is most in the world to observe.” 
Yet still his one wish was for saturation, to be an “ insider,” 
a cockney convaincu'" 

For the next five years, with holiday intervals in France 
and Italy, his home was in London, and his letters and note¬ 
books of the time show him gradually losing his feeling of 
isolation, ceasing to sentimentalise over the ancient lineage 
of Europe and moving towards that state of mind he admired 
so much, in which it would be difficult for anyone reading 
his stories to know whether he were an American writing 
about Europeans or a European writing about Americans. 
Yet what dif][^ult years they must have been for a cosmo¬ 
politan American who wished so ardently to “go behind ” 
English society. Once indeed he exclaimed to himself, “ Ah, 
London, you too, then, are impossible,” but the danger was 
avoided by his complete realisation that his destiny as an 
artist was to give free play to his passion for the observation 
of human lif':.* He returned to America in 1881, and wrote 
in his notebook : “ I have made my choice and God knows 
H.j.—2 
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that I have now no time to waste. . . . My work Hes th^re 
(in Europe)—and with this vast new world je nai que faire. 
One can’t do both—one must choose.” 

The choice was made with such decision because he knew 
he had produced good work. During these five years he 
had written The Europeans, Daisy Miller, Washington Square 
and The Portrait of a Lady, Daisy Miller was taken in America 
as an attack on American girlhood, but in England it gave 
him his first experience of fame—“ a really quite extra¬ 
ordinary hit.” The Portrait of a Lady was not very well 
received, but it is the finest novel of his middle period. By 
now he had reached maturity, and his theories on the purpose 
of the novel were sufficiently sure for him to write an essay. 
The Art of Fiction, in which he unequivocally states his 
beliefs, beliefs which he never lost, however much he 
changed in his application of them ; indeed, almost 
prophetically, he wrote “ reality has a myriad forms ” and 
insisted on the writer’s freedom to use these myriad forms. 
Yet it was a freedom which bore responsibihties and could 
only produce good work if it were enjoyed and explored, 
sincerely taken possession of. 

The Art of Fiction was written after James had assimilated 
his influences—^Hawthorne, George Eliot, Balzac and 
Turgeniev—and now his point of view was original, and 
prophetic in that so much of what he said ^applies to the 
modem novel. He attacks the average novel of his time 
because it demanded no more than a pact with the reader 
to “ make believe ” for a few hours. A novel, he insists, 
is history, its subject matter is to be found in wTiatlhas 
actually taken place—“The only reason for the existence of the 
novel is that it does attempt to represent life,^ ^t that this 
may only be accomplished by art. One of the features 
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his time, he suggests, is its distrust of art, its puritanical 
behef that art is somehow opposed t( morahty, and that the 
purpose of the novel is to entertain a id, if possible, instruct. 
“ The artist in fiction,” he says, “ regarded as a sort of 
meddlesome doctor who forbids agre able aftertastes.” Here 
he is speaking from the heart becaus-* everything he had so 
far written had been quite without in agreeable aftertaste. 
Daisy Miller had died of malaria aftei visiting the Colosseum 
by moonhght with an Italian adventu -er. Roderick Hudson 
had died after his genius had beeji corrupted, Newman 
had failed to marry Mme de Cintr-i, Catherine Sloper in 
Washington Square was left at the end with bitter memories 
of her wasted love, and Isobel Archer, in The Portrait of a 
Lady, had returned resignedly to her effete husband in Italy, 
whom she no longer loved. These were not conventionally 
moral endings, but appear to be an unconscious choice on 
James’s part for a history ” which revealed frustration. 
He was interested in “ the special case,” but his wide sympathy 
with particular minds always seems to land him at the same 
conclusions. The reading public of the time did not wish 
to be disturbed by his conclusions, whereas to-day we can 
easily sympathise with a writer who “ flew in the face of 
a presumption ” and refused to conform to the all-pervading 
optimism. He makes it clear that the kind of art he knows 
the novel tc^irequire is not something concerned only with 
form and technique as distinct from idea and substance. 
“ People often talk,” he says, “ of these things as if they had 
a Jdnd of internecine distinctness, instead of melting into 
each other with every breath, and being intimately associated 
parts of one general effort of expression. ... A novel is a 
living thinfall one and continuous, Hke any other organism 
and in j^portion as it lives will it be found, I think, that 
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in each of its parts there is something of each of the othejr 
parts/’ Here, in this last sentence, is the first formulation 
of the modern novel. 

When he comes to discuss the moral aspect of the novel, 
James again pleads a modern case. He disHked “a” moral, 
but his work is always concerned with morality in its widest 
sense. He accuses the English novel of diffidence on moral 
matters by turning a blind eye to so much of life. This 
does not square very well with his exclamation on the sordid 
desolation of the subject matter of Madame Bovary, His 
“ uptown ” Puritanism never entirely left him and a perhaps 
over-refined sensibility made brutal ugliness in literature 
distasteful; in his own work the ugliness was to be prettily 
dressed. 

While James was on a winter visit to Boston in 1882 his 
mother died. He was devoted to her, and her memory 
remained so sacred to him that he could not bring himself 
to write more than a passing word about her in his auto¬ 
biography ; in his note-book, however, he wrote, “ She 
held us together, and without her we are scattered reeds. 
She was patience, she was wisdom, she was exquisite 
maternity.” He was reluctant to leave his father, who, he 
realised, would never recover from his wife’s death ; but 
Mr. James insisted on his continuing with his decision to 
live in London. In a letter, which seems to hav^een written 
with the feeling that they would never meet again, he wrote 
to his son, ” The sum of it all is, that I would sooner rejoin 
her in her modesty, and find my eternal lot in association 
with her than have the gift of a noisy dehrious world.” He 
fell ill towards the end of the year and died a few days 
before his son reached New York. His aunt ^^d Henry 
that he had “ yearned unspeakably to die.” ^ 
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^ James was a man whose self-reliance was supported by 
his relationship with his parents, particularly his father, and 
somebody had to fill this place in hi; hfe. He said that he 
believed in marriage for other peoj le as much as he dis- 
beheved in it for himself, and altho igh he recognised that 
one’s attitude to the idea of marriage controlled a great deal 
of one’s attitude to Hfe, he could not commit what he called 
the “inconsistency” of getting married. To his friend 
Grace Norton he said that marriage w ould make him pretend 
to think quite a little better of life t^ an he really did. How 
much the frustration which his nov^cls always ultimately 
express can be related to this it is unwise to surmise. His 
brother, William, now winning fame as a philosopher, took 
the place of his father—although he was older only by a 
year. Henry remembered to the end of liis Hfe how the 
difference in their positions was made plain to him, as a small 
boy, when William was taken to a Christmas play, while 
he was condemned to stay at home, too young for such 
entertainment. The new paternal feehng which William 
felt for his brother is shown in a letter written in 1889 in 
which he says, “ Harry is as nice and simple and amiable as 
he can be . . . lives hidden away in the midst of his strange, 
heavy, alien manners and customs; but they are all his 
‘ protective resemblances ’ under which the same dear, old, 
good, innocipt and at bottom very powerless-feeling Henry 
remains, caring for little but his writing, and full of dutifulness 
and affection for all gentle things.” 

However “ protectively ” he may have assumed the heavy, 
ahen manners and customs James was now happy in his 
saturation in the English mores. The destiny of England 
as a pohtical^power became a personal concern for him— 
will she/he wonders, be victorious in the struggle with the 
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Other world forces, or was his own vision of a decliniry> 
civilisation the truth ? He was to Hve to see this civilisation 
he so loved and hated come to an end in 1914. But long 
before then he had called it a mad panorama, phantas¬ 
magoria and dime museum.” 

His London years were quiet, outwardly uneventful. A 
flat in De Vere Gardens, Kensington, had taken the place of 
Mr. Lazarus Fox’s apartment house in Bolton Street; he no 
longer dined out with such exhaustive regularity, but his 
letters contain frequent references to meeting “ Matt ” 
Arnold, Robert Louis Stevenson and to his visits to the 
“ gilded bondage ” of country houses. Each year he went 
abroad, usually to Italy, the ‘‘ dear country ” he still loved 
though he had expected its charm to decline as he achieved 
the dryness of age. 

By the end of the eighties his “ middle period ” was nearing 
its close, and he was to spend the next few years preparing 
for his great final period. In his novels and stories up to 
this time he had been concerned with what he called “ the 
international situation,” with the inter-relationship of Europe 
and America. Poised, as he seemed, in mid-Atlantic, the 
ambiguity of his position had rather pleased him, but now 
one of his ” fusions ” had taken place and he could no longer 
see the Enghsh-American world as anything but a “ big 
Anglo-Saxon total, destined to such an amouf,t of melting 
together that an insistence on their differences becomes 
more and more idle and pedantic.” America, it is obvious, 
is no longer at all choate in his mind, and because he is now 
unable to sense all the differences between the two countnes 
he evasively shifts his ground. His conception of England 
and America being but different chapters of thb s^e subject 
demands an answer to the question. What is th^<5ubject ? 
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A great industrial revolution was propelling America 
forward in a way which made Enghsl society appear static ; 
the differences, in fact, could be insisted upon. But the subject 
had by now become for James the special human situations 
which depended least on the outwar 1 aspects of a society. 
The problem now was to avoid the xtension of this point 
of view—a retreat from life into a too limited contemplation 
of psychological states. From being ar observer who enjoyed 
giving his characters a place, a habi ation and a name he 
began to throw the ballast overboard, preparing for the time 
when he would reject all but essentials from liis narrative. 

In 1888, when he was forty-five*, the indications are 
already clear. He appears to have entered a period of self¬ 
doubt and disillusionment. He had purged himself of all 
provincialism, but at what cost to himself? ‘‘ I have entered 
upon evil days,” he wrote to his American confidant, W. D. 
Howells, the novelist, “ but this is for your most private 
ear,” and although he goes on to say that interest in his work 
has become less and less, he knows, he says, that his work 
has never been better, that the day will come when all his 
buried prose will kick off its various tombstones at once. 
Yet we are uneasy that the flourish conceals discontent. 
He was at work on The Tragic Muse, the last novel of his 
middle period, a book which shows one of the possible causes 
of his disquiet. He later said that the subject of the novel 
was the consequences of the “ art-appetite raised to intensity, 
swollen to voracity,” and its protagonists are a rising young 
poHtician who sacrifices a fortune, his career and his fiancee 
"in* order to paint, and an actress who saturates herself, 
unconditionally, in her art. James’s obsession with the prob¬ 
lem of the reJ^tion of art to hfe here approaches full force. 
He had ^ways insisted upon the formal processes which life 
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must go through in the novehst’s mind, but now it is almost 
as if he is impelled to discover the limits to which art can 
control life. The fable of The Tragic Muse is a simple one, 
but it indicates a far more complex drama of ideas being 
performed in James’s own soul. What was the artist to 
do when his own voracious dedication to art produced 
work which was neglected and misunderstood. James’s 
aim was to present, “ what ‘ goes on ’ irreconcilably, sub- 
versively beneath the vast smug surface.” His difficulty 
must have been to make this one and the same thing as his 
wish to leave a multitude of pictures of my time, projecting 
my small circular frame upon as many different spots as 
possible and going in for number as well as quality, so that 
the number may constitute a total having a certain value 
as observation and testimony.” He wrote this to Stevenson 
in 1888 and followed it with the remark, “ But there isn’t 
so much as a creature here even to whisper such an intention 
to. 

Innumerable hints, in his letters and stories, make it 
apparent that James was about to undergo some artistic 
explosion. There was more than one direction in which 
he might have exploded, but the form it took was strange and 
irrational; a httle damp seems to have got into the gun¬ 
powder ; he began the siege of the London stage. 

The theatre had always fascinated him, jnd his first 
writings had been plays. The qualities which the dramatic 
technique required, appealed to his sense of form—no other 
fiction could give him such opportunities to exult in “ a 
deep-breathing economy and an organic form.” In the 
early eighties he had made a bad, and unacted, comedy out 
of Daisy Miller^ but he had never seriously vhritten for the 
stage. In December 1888, Edward Compton invifed him 
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to dramatise The American^ and he communed with himself 
in his journal: “ I had practically gi ^^en up my old, valued, 
long cherished dream of doing soj lething for the stage, 
for form’s sake, and art’s, and fortun’s ; ” but he accepted. 
Continually, in his letters, he refers to his “ base theatrical 
errand ” or his “ saw-dust and oranj e peel phase,” insisting 
that he is merely paying his tribut* to the “ vulgarest of 
the Muses ” (although there is no M ise of Drama) in order 
to see the money roll in. He ilways attributed any 
“ popular ” work to his love of m )ney, although in fact 
he was always well-off and had little d( sire for a larger income. 
Something more of his true feelings is shown in his ad¬ 
mission that the form of drama opens out before him “ like 
a kingdom to conquer ” and that at last he feels “as if he 
had found his real form, which I am capable of carrying far, 
and for which the pale little art of fiction, as I have practised 
it, has been, for me, but a limited and restricted substitute.” 
He seems, somehow, to have entered a state of self-delusion, 
in which he persuaded himself that he was about to produce 
his greatest works of pure art; that another, more despairing, 
part of his mind was also active is shown by the stories he 
was managing to write while working on his plays—stories 
about the unrealised dreams of writers, stories of men’s 
souls tom by the reaHsation that life has gone by and given 
them nothi^. These stories are an important part of James’s 
biography. 

In The Middle Years he takes the case of a writer, Dencombe, 
who has dedicated his life to art; it has not come easily 
^8 him, he has struggled and suffered for it, only to feel that 
now he has reached maturity it will “ cease to yield, confess 
itself brutallj^ beaten.” He had been “ hindered and 
retarded by experience, and for long periods had only groped 
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his way. It had taken too much of his Hfe to produce too^ 
Uttle of his art.*’ If this last sentence is a sigh from James 
himself it suggests some regret for the shape his Hfe had taken ; 
had his Ufe been too retiring, too lacking in intensity ? He 
once heard an anecdote of his friend Howells advising a 
young friend to live —“I haven’t done so and now I’m old. 
... It has gone past me—I’ve lost it. You have time . . . 
Live ! ”—and the anecdote was to grow into The Ambas¬ 
sadors. He makes Dencombe say, “Ah, for another go! 
Ah, for a better chancel” and in the story The Beast in the 
Jungle he writes of a man who spends his whole hfe waiting 
for something to happen to him, but the intensification 
of his hfe never comes. The author of these frustrations 
shares in them with too much feeling for them not to be 
part of his personal hfe. In The Lesson of the Master he 
considers the case of the artist and marriage. Henry St. 
George, a mature, married novehst, has never had “ the sense 
of having drawn from his intellectual instrument the finest 
music that nature has hidden in it,” believes that his failure 
is due to his marriage, happy as it is. He advises a young 
writer, Paul Overt, who is in love with a girl they both 
know, not to marry her. So far, one would say, this shows 
James’s satisfaction with the bachelor state, but when St. 
George himself, on his wife’s death, marries the girl, a new 
element arrives: James is questioning himself again. Though 
he says, “ The Master was essentially right and that Nature 
had dedicated him (Overt) to intellectual, not to personal, 
passions ” a conclusion is never really reached—behind all, 
we feel, James sees the happiness which marriage can bring.' 

The Figure in the Carpet is the name given to the hidden 
meaning, the string on which his pearls are sVrung, in the 
work of Hugh Vereker. Nobody knows the rpieaning 
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^and Vereker dies with the secret unre^^ealed, and the question 
on our hps, “ Is the ‘ figure/ the g( neral intention, to any 
purpose if only its possessor knows 'w ^at it is ? ” It has been 
said that the story shows James tc have had a troubled 
conscience for which there is no e ddence of guilt. The 
work of the first and middle peri )ds do have a general 
intention which is perfectly plain, an 1 one is tempted to be 
a little irritated with James if we tak * this story as a parable 
of his own work. But the story see ns to refer only to the 
kind of work he was to produce la er, for his perceptions 
were becoming infinitely finer, his ideas more difficult to 
appreciate. Strew sawdust and orange peel on his genius 
as he might, his vision of life was preparing to wing away 
with him. One other story must be mentioned before 
returning to his dramatic years —The Death of the Lion, 
Here a famous artist is invited to a week-end party, is feted 
falls ill and has to remain on ; his hostess, having had what 
she wanted from him, neglects him and goes to London. 
Almost alone he sinks and dies. The turn of the screw is 
that the novel he has just completed, and wliich he has 
entertained the party by reading to them, has been lost in the 
general neglect, never to be discovered. The artist and the 
society of his time, James is saying, are irreconcilable. He 
can come to terms with it by allowing himself to be corrupted 
by it, but t^e corruption will mean his death as an artist. He 
must accept and nurture his isolation, control it to produce 
his best. Art above all, is what matters, and the humanist, 
who has till now taken all fife as his territory, appears to be 
ready to make some retreat from life. Criticism stumbles 
here and it is at this point that all readers of James are obliged 
to make their decision, subjectively, about him : either that, 
in the yords of Mr. F. R. Leavis, something went wrong,” 
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or that he was coming in sight of what he liked to call “ th^ 
great good place.” 

Meanwhile he was exchanging telegrams with Edward 
Compton, suggesting a three-hne cut in The American 
when Compton had demanded drastic excisions. By working 
for the theatre in the particular way he had chosen he was 
showing himself willing to try the experiment of a little 
corruption from society—and yet he was still certain of the 
artist’s isolation ; the catalyst which reconciled the two 
viewpoints was the delusion that he could aim at popularity 
and at the same time produce his greatest work. The 
Ehzabethan dramatists had done just this, but James lacked 
the artistic resilience, almost insensitivity, of the Elizabethans. 
On 5th January 1895, he appeared on the stage of the St. 
James theatre at the end of the first performance of his Guy 
Domville, He had himself spent the evening at Wilde’s 
The Ideal Husband, reaUsing more and more, as he hstened 
to the laughter of the audience, that his own play was not 
what was wanted. So now he stood, utterly e'gare', on the stage 
while the gods booed and Sargent longed to jump the foot¬ 
lights and lead his broken friend to safety. The play was a 
bad play ; the catalyst was shown to be false and worthless. 
Guy Domville has the true Jamesian situation of renimciation 
(his “ confounded renunciations,” Mr". Edmund Wilson has 
called them), but the characters are flat and y^ooden, the 
dialogue pompous and the interesting idea, of the last of a 
line of noblemen renouncing his vocation for the priesthood 
in order to continue his line, is treated in a way which i^ 
part ridiculous and part over-earnest. 

One of the most “ detestable incidents ” in his life was now 
over. No longer does he have to struggle with what he 
called the loathesome conditions of the theatre, and he writes 
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%n his journal: “ I take up my own C‘ld pen again—the pen 
of all my old unforgettable efforts and sacred struggles. 
To myself—to-day—I need say no niore. Large and high 
the future still opens. It is now ind ed that I may do the 
work of my Hfe. And I will. ... 1 have only to face my 
problems. . . . But all that is of the i leffable—too deep and 
pure for any utterance. Shrouded 11 sacred silence let it 
rest.” He has been shocked out of he morbid depression 
of the previous year when “ the idea )f death both checked 
and caught ” him. His way is nowqui e plain—the dedicated 
sacred life of the artist seeking his own pure and perfect vision. 

His friend Howells helped him to regain his confidence 
by encouraging him to write a novel. “ I have felt,” James 
rephed echoing an earHer letter, “ for a long time past, that I 
have fallen upon evil days—every sign or symbol of one’s 
being in the least bit wanted^ anywhere or by anyone, having 
so utterly failed.” He began a winter of hard and happier 
work. In the summer of 1896 he took a house on Playdon 
Hill, near Rye, and some time later bought Lamb House, a 
modest Georgian villa in Rye itself. The move into the 
country was in keeping with his new outlook, the inten¬ 
sification of his detachment. Lamb House has something of 
the same significance in James’s life as his book-filled tower 
had in Montaigne’s, 

The Spoils, of Poynton was pubhshed, followed by What 
Maisie Knew, and the third period had begun. In both novels 
he had taken one clear situation and examined it as minutely 
and completely as it would permit him, yet with economy 
and eschewing all irrelevance. The subtlety of this new 
approach to his material, and his desire to present his characters 
by nuance an^ suggestion, required a different manner of 
writing^ and his style now became more complicated 
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and indefinite. The dramatic years had contributed to thf 
new manner in that the novels were written according to 
“ the divine principle of the scenario and with much of 
the formal technique of the drama. “ I reahsed—none too 
late,” he wrote, “ that the scenic method is my absolute, 
imperative, my only salvation.” He spoke of the form of 
The Awkward Age (1898) as being “ all dramatic and scenic 
—of presented episodes architecturally combined and each 
making a piece of the building.” So the years of the theatrical 
flirtation were not altogether wasted. 

The depression was beginning to Hft and life was once 
more the Uving organism whose slightest tremor he wished 
to be able to feel. “ If there be wisdom in not feehng,” he 
wrote to A. C. Benson, “ —to the last throb—the great 
things that happen to us, it is a wisdom I shall never either 
know or esteem. Let your soul Hve—it’s the only Hfe that 
isn't, on the whole, a sell.” Life, once again is the thing, 
but it is a hfe more rarefied than he had envisaged it when he 
had talked, long ago, of “ creeping on all fours into the 
nooks and crannies of Hfe.” 

His friends noticed a growing change in his appearance ; 
the beard which had hidden his strong jaws was removed 
and for the first time he became a man whose appearance 
was immediately impressive. It was from these years, too, 
that the James legend really dates—till now th^j^te had been 
nothing particularly fabulous about him. But now the man 
was coming into being who could make Hugh Walpole 
write of him, “ A quite legendary figure, a sort of stuffe^ 
waxwork from whose mouth a stream of coloured sentences, 
like winding rolls of green or pink paper, are for ever issuing.” 
Even in 1886 Thomas Hardy had commented on his long- 
winded way of talking, but by now a few membei;.s of the 
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^^ounger generation were beginning to realise what an 
extraordinary talker could be visited d Rye. His sentences 
were beautifully rounded, built intricat iy one upon the other, 
digressing, returning, fantasticating, ^et always under the 
absolute control of a central idea. He was ironical and sym¬ 
pathetic and what he had to say was usually so worth while 
that his listeners were prepared to wait while he sought, 
agonisingly, the mot juste. Paul B< urget, a great talker 
himself, wrote of him, “ He was the first, easily, of all the 
talkers I ever encountered.” 

The public figure was complete, bat all who knew him 
well were aware that beneath the urbane exterior was a 
mind which existed fully only through the life of creation. 
By the end of the nineties he seemed to have entered a state 
of poetic vision, his secret mind stirred in a way which one 
might compare to Beethoven s at the time of the composition 
of the late quartets. The effort to follow him into his new 
state of mind is great, but when it has been done one returns, 
wearily exulted, with the conviction that James has achieved 
at last what he has always hoped for—to make himself 
responsible for deeds done by reproducing them in his own 
work in such a way as to reveal their whole, subconscious 
ambience ; thus to make the full measurement and analysis 
of human actions a possibihty. Life is still the source of art; 
the rarefaction is the inevitable result of the heightened 
awareness of what Hfe is. The opposition camp beHeves 
that James retired into the escape world of Art on finding 
life too difficult, citing as evidence the novels and stories 
^ this period— The Sacred Fount, The Golden Bowl, The 
Ambassadors ai^ The Wings of the Dove. And when James, 
apropos of some stories, wrote, “ If the life about us for the 
last thi^ years refuses warrant for these examples, then so 
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much the worse for that life,” he seems to announce thf 
superiority of art over life, but when he goes on to say that 
the artist should create the record in default of any other 
enjoyment of it,” we see that he wishes to ” arrange ” life in 
a way which is possible, even if improbable. The ideal and 
the actual must be combined in a way which destroys neither. 

These years at Rye were almost without event. Quite 
sure, now, of his genius he was not so worried by the continued 
neglect of his work. He paid regular visits to London, 
entertained quietly and fell into the habit of dictation, 
which possibly accounts for some of the baroque rotundity 
of the later style. In 1899 he spent the summer in Italy, 
mainly in the “ altered and cockneyfied and scraped and 
all but annihilated Rome,” returning to receive his brother 
William and his wife. William was uneasy about his brother’s 
later manner, but their friendship was stronger than it had 
ever been. Both had minds which ranged wide and needed 
constantly to experiment, but they were two very different 
men. After seeing his brother for the first time for many 
years WiUiam realised to what extent their natures were 
opposed. I even feel great shrinking,” he said, ” from 
urging him to pay us a visit, fearing it might yield him little 
besides painful shocks.” The Wings of the Dove he found 
perverse, reading many pages over again to see ” what 
the dickens they could mean.” In reply ^enry said, 
” One writes as one can —and also as one sees, judges, feels, 
thinks, and I feel and think so much on the ignoble state 
to which in this age of every cheapness I see the novel as a 
form, reduced, that there is doubtless greatly, with me, 
the element of what I ‘ would’ as well as whaf I ‘can’.” The 
old relationship between the brothers is still apparent, 
but there is no longer the same natural understanding. 
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vWilliam returned to the United States, and did not suggest 
that Henry should return with him. But by May 1903, 
after liis twenty-year absence, the Si ites had much the 
same romantic attraction as Europe fid had for him in 
his young days. To visit them, he sai I, would fit into his 
“ creative preoccupations,” for his last t iree novels had been 
concerned with a new treatment of t\ i old “ international 
situation.” In 1904 he left for his t< ur which produced 
The American Scene, an account which is the most remarkable 
piece of imaginative reporting in the laj Lguage. The eyes of 
the “ restless analyst ” never cease to )bserve and record ; 
he visited country clubs and Yiddish theatricals. Wall Street 
tycoons and old Boston society. It is a series of the vivid 
impressions of a “ restored absentee.” The experience 
was important for liim ; America had changed, in his eyes, 
into something dark, materiahstic, vaguely evil, and he was 
thankful for what his expatriation had allowed him to escape ; 
individual loneliness drowned by mass gregariousness, a 
chaotic social system which he constantly compares with the 
“ large, consummate economy, traditionally practised,” 
of the more “ functional ” European social systems. He 
found America, after traveUing in the South, Middle West, 
and on the Californian coast, “ interesting, formidable, 
fearsome, fatiguing.” The conditions were deterrent for 
him and the ^ipression of material and pohtical power was 
“ cruelly charmless.” Later he was to write a story. The 
Jolly Corner (1908), in wliich his personal attitude to 
America is made even clearer. An expatriate, Spencer 
Br'ydon, revisits the New York house where he had lived as 
a child ; he fm^ it haunted by a presence with whom he 
eventually comes face to face—finding that the face is a 
hideously distorted version of his own—“ such an identity 
3 
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fitted his at no point, made its alternative monstrous ’/ - 
a face “ evil, odious, blatant, vulgar.” The Doppelgdnger, 
James is saying, was himself, but for the grace of God. 

Once back again in England, at Lamb House, he began 
the revision of his work for a collected edition. It was no 
more, he insisted, than a polishing, but it was a careful 
pohshing which sometimes went further than the correction 
of naiveties of style. Newman said good humouredly ” 
becomes “ Newman was all good humour,” and so on, 
but there was no attempt to give the early style the com¬ 
plexities of the later. This meticulous revision is usually 
thought to have been regrettable, but in many cases the 
changes are obvious improvements. The Prefaces which 
James wrote for each volume of the Collected Edition are 
classics of criticism on the art of the novel. With complete 
detachment he takes his own work as his text and discusses 
his art with the profundity of Coleridge in the Biographia 
Litter aria. But the two years of hard, uncreative work wliich 
he gave to the new edition resulted in a disappointing sale ; 
he had raised more tombstones for his buried prose one day 
to throw off. 

In March 1907 he took a three-months “ wondrous, 
miraculous,” motoring holiday in France and Italy with 
Edith Wharton and her husband. The “ chariot of fire ” 
was a new delight for him and with its heljj^ he was able 
to make many new discoveries in out-of-the-way places. 
Soon after his return to England we find him considering 
once more the possibiHty of writing for the stage—a reaction, 
perhaps, to his reaUsation that he was still one of the great 
unread. The theatre was a more healthy^ace than it had 
been in the days of Guy Domville, and a race of intelligent 
managers like Granville Barker had arisen who wer^ prepared 
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V) present intelligent plays. James rewrote his one-act 
Summersoft as the three-act High Bid, and its reception at a 
matinee performance was reasonabl. For Charles Froh- 
man s repertory season (production was later abandoned), 
he wrote the ‘‘ highly contempoi ineous ” The Outcry, 
wliich dealt with the subject of acqi isitive Americans who 
bought art treasures. The Other Hot is an Ibsenish melo¬ 
drama about a woman who murder a child in order that 
she may marry his father who is un* er a promise never to 
marry while the child lives. This wa i adapted from a novel 
which had been conceived originalb as a play ; this, too, 
did not reach the stage. The second failure brought on 
another attack of nervous depression which prevented him 
from working for nearly a year. “ Fifteen weeks of 
dismal, dreary, interminable illness,’’ he wrote to a friend. 
The illness of his brother allowed him to forget his 
depression, which was almost forgotten when, in the summer 
of 1910, William died. He began to muse over their child¬ 
hood and their lifelong friendship. These reveries resulted 
in his three books of autobiography, A Small Boy and Others, 
Notes of a Son and Brother, and The Middle Years, 

Meanwhile the great, delayed American novel, fruit of 
his visit of 1904, was forming in his mind. Again he felt 
the need of treating it in a “ dramatic way,” and in his note¬ 
book discusiion of the idea of the novel (which became The 
Ivory Tower) he wrote, ‘‘ Causons, causons, mon hon —oh, 
celestial, soothing, sanctifying process, with all the high, 
s^e forces of the sacred time fighting, through it, on my side! 
Let me fumble it patiently and gently over—with fever 
and fidget laid^ rest—as in all the old enchanted months 1 
It only looms, it only shines and shimmers, too beautiful and 
too investing ; it only hangs there too rich and too full 
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with too much to give and to pay ; it only presents itself tod 
admirably and too vividly, too straight and square and vivid, 
as a little organic and effective action/’ The Ivory Tower 
was left unfinished at his death, but enough was written 
to show that James had begun yet another manner by making 
a sort of combination of his early and late periods. A world 
of money-mad millionaires in their vast mansions is presented 
with all the detailed observation of The Princess Casamassimay 
yet with a “ poetic *’ effect no less strong than in The Wings 
of the Dove, The ivory tower itself is a Chinese carving 
symbohsing the life of artistic isolation which attracts 
a young expatriate on his return to claim a fortune in 
America—refusing it when discovering that it has been 
amassed by his uncle through a series of swindles. 

James’s sense of loneUness had now become intensified, 
and one of his stories. The Bench of Desolation, was obviously 
written in a mood of exalted loneHness. Two middle-aged, 
ordinary people, who have always loved each other, but have 
parted through a misunderstanding, find themselves together 
on a bench on the Marine Parade where they had done their 
courting. They are poor, unsuccessful, uninteresting, 
utterly lonely, and the description of the moment when, 
at last, they reaHse that they have each other, is one of the 
most affecting in all James’s work : “ He leaned forward, 
dropping his elbows to his knees, and pressing his head 
on his hands. So he stayed, saying nothing ; only, with 
the sense of her own sustained, renewed and wonderful 
action, knowing that an arm had been passed round him 
and that he was held. She was beside him on the bench of 
desolation.” 

To his friends he was the sociable, kindly elderly gentleman 
who gave Uttle impression, in his immaculate cloj^es and 
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Xvith his exquisitely courtly manners, of being troubled 
by his isolation and neglect. Occadonally a close friend 
would be allowed a glimpse into h s vie intmeure, “ My 
young friend,” he once said to ) .ogan Pearsall Smith, 
“ and I call you young—you are dis:^’:ustingly and, if I may 
be allowed to say so, nauseatingly yo mg—there is one thing 
that, if you really intend to follow t le course you indicate, 
I cannot too emphatically insist on. There is one word—let 
me impress upon you—which you n ust inscribe upon your 
banner, and that word is Loneliness” One evening when Sir 
Edward Marsh was walking with hin in the garden at Rye, 
James began to tell liim of an incident which he would never 
forget. “ He spoke of standing on the pavement of a city, 
in the dusk, and of gazing across the misty street, watching, 
watching for the hghting of a lamp in a window on the 
third storey. And the lamp blazed out, and through bursting 
tears he strained to see what was behind it, the unapproach¬ 
able face.” For hours, he said, he stood there in the rain, 
but the face never appeared. Hugh Walpole was told 
the same story and always believed it to symbohse 
some deep sexual frustration. “ Frustration’s only life,” 
Dencombe had said in The Middle Years, and perhaps 
the frustration which is dominant in James’s work was 
partly sexual. 

Edward J^arsh and Hugh Walpole were two of the 
many young friends James had made during these years. 
Others were Compton Mackenzie, son of Edward Compton 
who had presented The American, A. C. Benson, Desmond 
ASacCarthy, Rupert Brooke and H. G. Wells. He admired 
Wells’s work, bu^rfepeatedly warned him against the dangers 
of formlessness'. However, he showed insufficient respect 
for his work in an essay on the younger novehsts, and Wells 
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prepared his revenge in his book Boon,^ in which 
was called the “ culmination of the Superficial type,” a 
man who wrote novels of “ an elaborate, copious emptiness,” 
hke a “ church lit but without a congregation to distract 
you, with every fight and fine focused on its high altar. 
And on the altar, very reverently placed, intensely there, 
is a dead kitten, an eggshell, a bit of string.” James replied 
solemnly by repeating his artistic faith that, “It is art that 
makes fife, makes interest, makes importance, for our con¬ 
sideration and application of these things, and I know of 
no substitute whatever for the force and beauty of its 
process.” 

Wells and Bennett were, in fact, in complete opposition 
to his conception of the novel. He could not see that they, 
for all their detail, had any scheme, any subject or ^ny true 
interest in the composition of character ; their books were 
panoramic, with no parts related or “ seen into.” One would 

^ In a letter to Wells James wrote as follows: ** I have more or less 
mastered your appreaation of HJ., which I have found very curious and 
interesting after a fashion—though it has naturally not filled me with a fond 
elation. It is difficult of course for a writer to put himself fully in the place 
of another writer who finds him extraordinarily futile and void, and who 
is moved to pubhsh that to the world . . . one has to fall back on a sense 
of one’s good parts. . . . For I should otherwise seem to forget what it is 
that my poetic and my appeal to experience rest upon. They rest upon 
my measure of fullness—fullness of life and of the projection of it, which seems 
to you such an emptiness of both. I don’t mean to say I don’t wish to do 
many things I can’t—many of which you do so lovingl)*^ but I confess 
I ask myself what would become in t^t one of some of those to which 
I am most addicted and by which interest seems to me most beautifully 
producible. I hold that interest may be, must be, exquisitely made and 
created, and that if we don’t make it, we who undertake to, nobody and 
nothing will make it for us. ... It is art that makes life, makes intaKSt, ^ 
makes importance, for our consideration and application of these things 
and I know of no substitute whatever for the force beauty of its process. 
If I were Boon I should say that any pretence of suchassubstitute is helpless 
and hopeless humbug; but 1 woddn’t be Boon for the world, and am 
only yours faithfully . . . Henry James.” 
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^ke to know whether he read any of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu, which was beginning to appear in his last years. In 
Proust, Joyce, and Virginia Woolf he j light have seen some¬ 
thing of the continuation of his metl ods ; not that he in¬ 
fluenced them directly—he seemed to have arrived, unaided, 
at a point of view which for them was the result of the 
discoveries of modern psychological tl eory. 

Had] ames died in 1913, in the ui easy final year of the 
world he knew, he would have avoid( i the last, and perhaps 
the greatest, of his emotional disturb inces. His work had 
prophesied the dissolution of the ord< r he knew and loved 
and hated ; he had seen behind the optimism of Victorian 
and Edwardian society into a chaotic future, so that when 
war was declared he realised that the new age he dreaded 
was about to begin. He talked of “ our murdered civil¬ 
isation,” and wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Black and hideous to me is 
the tragedy that gathers, and Tm sick beyond all to have lived 
on to see it.” He abandoned The Ivory Tower because it 
was about a contemporary world which he felt suddenly 
to have ended, and began to work again on The Sense of 
the Past, a story so unrelated to contemporary life that he 
could be at ease with it. Yet he entered the spirit of the 
war passionately, living almost entirely in London, visiting 
wounded soldiers—perhaps with a reminiscence of Whitman 
walking th^ hospital galleries during the Civil War. To 
Edith Wharton he once exclaimed excitedly, on arriving 
late at a lunch-party, “ My hands, I must wash them ! 
My hands are dripping with blood. All the way from 
Cflelsea to Grosvenor Place I have been bayoneting, my 
dear Edith, and Ji^rling bombs and ravisliing and raping. 
It is my day-dream to squat down with King George of 
England, with the President of the French Republic and the 
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Tsar of Russia on the Emperor William’s belly, imtil vjff' 
squeeze from it the last irrevocable drops of bitter retri¬ 
bution.” His enormous interest in the actual prosecution 
and “ fact ” of the war were symptoms of his deeper agony 
of mind. These feelings came out in a letter in which he 
said, “ The plunge of civilisation into this abyss of blood and 
darkness ... is a thing that so gives away the whole age 
during which we have supposed to be, with whatever 
abatement, gradually bettering, that to have to take it all 
now for what the treacherous years were all the while really 
making for and meaning is too tragic for any words.” His 
letters are obsessed with the idea of a murdered civilisation 
—Nature becomes suspect because of her “ huge, shining 
indifference,” he feels empty and powerless at finding the 
” blest old proportion of things ” no longer exists. His 
activity saved him from despair—^it was the ” squaring ” 
process, the only means by which he found he could 
quieten his agony. Yet rarely, at this time, did he give 
a hint that he had expected the dissolution, always it has 
come upon him as a sudden disruption of his blest pro¬ 
portion. It is as if he is unaware that the society which 
had been the inspiration of so much of his hfe’s work had 
always presented two sides to him, the one ugly, the other 
its “ beautiful counterpart.” 

One day he telephoned his friend Logan Pqarsall Smith 
and said, “ Logan, how—you know what I mean—how do 
you do it ? ” He had decided to become a naturalised 
Englishman, and at the end of July 1915, he was, as he put 
it, at last able to say “ we ” when he talked about ?n 
” advance.” A few months later he haoS^stroke and was 
confined to bed, where, shortly after, Sir Edmund Gosse 
brought him the news that he had been awarded the Order 
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of Merit. “ Henry, they Ve given yc u the O.M.,” whispered 
Gosse to his half-conscious friend. When he had left, James 
opened his eyes and murmured, ‘ Nurse, take away the 
candle and spare my blushes.” 

He died on the 28th of February -916. He was cremated 
at Golder’s Green and, a few days j^fter, a memorial service 
was held at Chelsea Old Church, on the wall of which 
eventually appeared the following p ique : 

In memory of Henry James, O.V* , novelist; bom in 
New York, 1843 : died m Chek a, 1916 : lover and 
mterpreter of the fine amenities of brave decisions 
and generous loyalties; a resident of this parish who 
renounced a cherished citizenship to give his allegiance 
to England m the first year of the Great War. 
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A LTHOUGH Nathaniel Hawthorne had lived in Europe 
/~\ and had set some of his stories in Italy, the European 
^background did not appeal to him as a setting for 
a contemporary drama. James was the first novehst to see 
the possibilities of drama in the Europe-America relationship, 
the “ international situation,” as he called it. In his early 
thirties, when he was still wandering Europe in search of 
something he did not quite comprehend, the visual beauties 
which had at first overwhelmed him gradually lost their 
potency ; he became anxious to discover what lay behind 
the glorious superfices of Europe, to know the meaning 
of the European thought and tradition, how it differed from 
that of America, and what were the possible effects of the 
one on the other. In its rudiments he found the difference 
in the two traditions to be a matter of age and experience. 
His conception of America had been formed before the 
Civil War had destroyed its childhood, and he stjll thought 
of it in terms of its old childish innocence. Roderick 
Hudson was the novel in which he first dealt seriously with 
the Europe-America theme. Roderick is a young sculptor 
who, unable to make a living from his an, stifles in a law- 
office in a New England town. His libfe^tion conies in 
the form of a young man called Rowland Mallet, a mild- 

mannered person with wealth and an unsatisfied craving for 
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beauty, who becomes the focus through which the action 
of the novel is seen. Leaving behiixd his rather ineffectual 
fiancee, Roderick leaves for Italy v ith Rowland, who has 
offered to finance his studies in Rom*. At first the hberation 
transforms Roderick and his genius i released, but the weak¬ 
ness in his character is released at he same time, and his 
corruption begins. He falls into ti e pleasure-loving ways 
of the ItaUans with the greatest ease and begins the pursuit 
of the beautiful cosmopolitan Christ la Light (who becomes 
the Princess Casamassima). He ceases to work hard, 
suggestions are darkly made of other imperfections, and he 
becomes a complicated creature whom Northampton, 
Mass., would hardly recognise. Christina, who represents 
Europe at its most experienced,” tortures Roderick into 
further dissipations and finally marries the Prince Casa¬ 
massima ; his love rejected, his genius seeming no more 
than an illusion, his whole power to control the shape of his 
hfe quite disrupted, he dies, perhaps not accidentally, by 
faUing over a precipice in the Alps. 

The theme of the book is most explicitly stated when 
Rowland looks at Roderick’s statue of a youth drinking 
from a vessel, and says, “ Do you mean anything by your 
young Water-drinker ? Does he represent an idea ? Is 
he a symbol ? ” To this Roderick rephes, “ Why, he’s youth, 
you knqjy, he’s innocence, he’s health, he’s curiosity. 
Yes, he’s a good many things.” He goes on to say that the 
cup is “ knowledge, pleasure, experience—anything of that 
^d.” James’s conception of Europe as a vast opium den may 
appear a little na^, the product of that Puritanism wliich 
he seemed to /Ish Europe would cure in him, but which 
remained with him to the last; his own iimocence, in fact, 
is nowhere more clearly revealed. When he wrote the passage 
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just quoted he saw America as being in need of a deep drinks 
from the Pierian spring of Europe. America is a country 
in danger of abandoning humanistic ideals because it is 
unable to understand their importance. Yet, he seems to 
say, the water of the spring contains an impurity which is 
liable to turn to poison in the drinker’s veins. This is not 
the result of any vagueness of conception on James’s part ; 
with his admiration for truth to nature he was determined 
not to sentimentahse over Europe, but to pierce through its 
beauties in order to know its Lamia-hke qualities. Conscious 
of his own inexperience he was putting himself, as a man and 
an artist, to a test, and in spite of all its weaknesses Roderick 
Hudson is a book written with such compulsion that its 
theme is still relevant to-day. 

The treatment and presentation of the theme are as clear 
as the theme itself. The characters are carefully built up, 
and Roderick himself, although he is not as memorable as 
James hoped he would be, is conceived as a full-length 
portrait—one of the few full-length portraits in James’s 
work. The settings to the various incidents by which the 
plot imroUs itself are given with a topographical minuteness. 
It is this conscientiousness of treatment which takes away 
from the freshness of the book ; everything is so real, so 
alive, yet all is “ placed ” in position with a perfection 
which hfe does not attempt. Roderick’s di^tegration 
is charted reahstically, if a httle over-dehcately, but it takes 
place at an alarming rate and for this reason fails to convince. 
It is as if James’s own inexperience made it impossible for 
him to follow Roderick through the lon^ processes of slow, 
ag9nising decay. The various character&<iiare set against 
each other with a too-well considered symmetry. The 
brilliant Roderick has the quiet, balanced Rowland for his 
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^foil, and Roderick’s fiancee, Mary Garland, who spends 
her days in Rome quietly at her needle -work, is set in relation 
to the efFervescent Christina Light In his later work, 
James was to find the form which would allow him to 
“ place ” his characters in a way which is ideal but recognisable 
as the only possible treatment of th m. In this way their 
precision seems to have those “ hf -enhancing ” qualities 
which we associate with the mathematical exactitude of 
Piero della Francesca ; in Roderick /Judson we seem to be 
looking at a fine tableau vivanL 
James said that in this novel he ^vas trying to find the 
method by which life, which is continuous, may be cut 
into lengths, while retaining the illusion of continuity. It 
is the novelist’s perpetual problem, but James was almost 
obsessed by it. His education had taught him to use the 
free play of his mind, and he saw the whole of Hfe as a merging 
of its innumerable parts. In his novels he longed to give a 
sense of the flow of Ufe yet was constantly impeded by his 
desire to repair the various clumsy stupidities of life’s form¬ 
lessness. In Roderick Hudson his reparations were almost 
as clumsy as the stupidities. The passage in the Preface to 
the book, in which he discusses the problem, is one of his 
most important critical statements, and deserves quotation 
at length. 

Really, universally, relations stop nowhere, and the exquisite 
problem of the artist is eternally but to draw, by a geometry 
of his own, the circle within which they shall happily appear to 
do so. He is in the perpetual predicament that the continuity 
of things is the wjflole matter, for him, of comedy and tragedy, 
that this contivaity is never, by the space of an instant or an 
inch, broken, and that, to do anything at all, he has at once 
intensely to consult and intensely to ignore it. All of which 
will perhaps pass for a supersubde way of pointing the plain 
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moral that a young embroiderer of the canvas of life soon^ 
began to work in terror, fairly, of the vast expanse of that 
surface, of the boundless number of its distinct perforations for 
the needle, and the tendency inherent in his many-coloured 
flowers and figures to cover and consume as many as possible 
of the little holes. The development of the flower, of the 
figure, involved thus an immense counting of holes and a 
careful selection among them. That would have been, it 
seemed to him, a brave enough process, were it not the very 
nature of the holes to invite, to solicit, to persuade, to practise 
positively a thousand lures and deceits. The prime effect of 
so sustained a system, so prepared a surface, is to lead on and 
on ; while the fascination of following resides, by the same 
token, in the presumability somewhere of a convenient, of a 
visibly-appointed stopping place. Art would be easy indeed 
if, by a fond power disposed to “ patronise ” it, such con¬ 
veniences, such simplifications, had been provided. We have, 
as the case stands, to invent and establish them, to arrive at 
them by a difficult, dire process of selection and comparison, 
of surrender and sacrifice. The very meaning of expertness 
is acquired courage to brace one’s self for the cruel crisis from 
the moment one sees it grimly loom. 

The “ young embroiderer ” was, of course, James himself 
at the time of his writing Roderick Hudson, The most success¬ 
ful “ convenience ” which he invented and established in 
the book was his “ observer ” or raisonneur, Rowland 
Mallet. He is not deeply involved in the drama, although 
he is the direct cause of its existence, but is intensely interested 
in it—a sensitive mind through which the drama may be seen. 
We know that our view is restricted to Rowland’s own view, 
but there is an illusion of completeness within the given field. 

In 1877 James published The American)^ which he consid¬ 
ered the case of an American, very differrat from Roderick 
Hudson, who takes leave of his flourishing New England 
business to spend a few months in Paris.||[Christopher 
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Newman (the surname is presumaMy symbolical) is a far 
more convincing portrait than that of Roderick, and the 
progression of his character is beautifully achieved. James 
himself always had a peculiar affec'ion for Newman, and 
admitted that he had to some extent identified himself with 
him. Newman is rich, a naive adr iirer of culture, but so 
sincere in what little he knows that he is not ridiculous in 
his pursuit of the best that Europe ( an give. In Paris he is 
accepted as a charming, innocent ^^merican taking a look 
at a “ poor, effete Old World.” Bu he conceives himself as 
a representative of a high civilisation, and the novel gradually 
reveals what it is which makes the kind of civilisation he 
has in mind. He falls in love with the daughter of an old 
French family, is at first reluctantly accepted by the family, 
but finally rejected in a dishonest way. He is left, however, 
in possession of a family secret which would bring shame 
to them all were it generally known. He wants to hurt 
them for what they have done to him, but he knows that he 
couldn’t dream of disclosing the secret, and is ashamed that 
the possibihty of his doing so should have entered his head. 
His action is meant to suggest the moral superiority of the 
new civilisation of America over the civihsation represented 
by the Bellegarde family, which James takes as a social 
veneer ; it is a weakness of the book that he does not seem 
able, to allpw that the social veneer and good moral conduct 
are not incompatible. Newman has the sensibiHty to reahse 
what he has missed by Hving in America, but James will 
not permit him to benefit from his hohday in Paris—except 
by the warnings of^lisillusionment. This might be a reflection 
of his own disappointment in Paris, his reahsation that he 
would never be completely accueilU there. Thus, although 
in many ways The American is an advance on Roderick 
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Hudson, one feels that a case is being made out and that 
James is not always certain that he is presenting the truth 
as he has observed it. Newman’s relationship to the Belle- 
garde family was the germ from which the novel grew, but 
the relationship is seen too consistently from Newman’s 
point of view, although James insists that the view from the 
window of his consciousness is “ quite sufficiently wide.” 

His treatment of the love between Newman and Mme de 
Cintr6 is an excellent example of the calculation with which 
he wrote the early novels. James imagined that if he 
presented their love as passionate and deep Mme de Cintre 
would become unsympathetic when she submits to her 
family and agrees to enter a convent. James called his 
evasion the ” lesser evil,” but in fact he commits a far greater 
evil by making the love appear to be a thing wliich both 
can bear to do without. Only when she is in the convent 
and Newman stands one evening looking up at its walls 
and unhappily knowing that she is for ever lost to him, do 
we really become conscious of the passion. Frustration 
has, as usual, roused James to real sexual feeling. His victory 
over the Bellegarde family has this final, bitter twist. 

In both Roderick Hudson and The American James’s fable 
was a plain and simple matter, and his characters go through 
thei^ motions according to the prescription of the theme ; 
butQn The Portrait of a Lady, which he began (jpj.wnte in 
the spring of 1879, while Hving in Florence, he wrote to 
no clear-cut formula of the America-Europe antithesis. 
He began, in fact, with no more than the conception of a 
young woman “ affronting her destiiV^,” a figure wlib 
occupied his mind over a long period without suggesting 
any “ subject.” He saw her as a woman conscious of the 
possible beauty of the world, determined to find it a place 
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t>f brightness, of freedom. This imaginative cohabitation 
with the woman who was to become Is )bel Archer produced 
James’s first completely realised charact< r. From his wonder¬ 
ful conception of the morally incor uptible Isobel James 
built up the architectural structure of t le novel. He awoke 
one morning to find the other nece^-sary characters were 
at last disponihles ; Lord Warburton, vho is a typical early 
Jamesian English aristocrat, combin ag worldliness with 
sensitivity, awareness of his positic i with intelHgence. 
These characters are all conceived in elation to Isobel and 
for what they will “do” for her. Warburton represents 
a European world which might have attracted a less complex 
American girl than Isobel. Unlike Roderick Hudson she 
refuses to be ensnared by Europe and rejects Warburton’s 
proposal of marriage ; but at the same time she rejects 
her other suitor, the worthy Caspar Goodwood from New 
England. Like James himself, she is between two worlds, 
in danger of being mentally deracinated. Her instinct is 
to “ find ” herself in a world wliich she can feel is her own. 
That provides the central motivation of the novel; she is 
innocently ready for the insidious approach. Although she 
scorns wrong conduct she recognises it only after scrutiny, 
so that she is easily deceived by the superficial charm of 
Madame Merle and Gilbert Osmond. The former is a 
who knows none but the best people, while 
Osmond is an impoverished gentleman who displays liis 
exquisite manners and tends his objets d^art in a Florentine 
villa. It is a point of subtlety that James allows Isobel to 
fall in love with hin?and to be unaware that there is httle 
genuine about him. She marries him and becomes his victim ; 
he is not in love with her—marries her so that he may provide 
his daughter Pansy with a dowry. But Pansy is not the child 

•ii.j.—4 
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of his first wife but of his mistress, Madame Merle. Isobelt 
seeing only nobility in him, is certain that she has at last 
found the European world in which she may be happy. 
Inevitably the great disillusion follows and she discovers 
all the deceptions. It is an immense climax and James 
himself must have thought long over the possible actions 
which could arise from it. It is the test of her character ; 
her wish to behave morally might force her to punish these 
people who have crushed her ideals, yet, James seems to have 
thought, her character is capable of forgiving even this. 
She does, in fact, leave her husband, and learns that Caspar 
Goodwood still wishes to marry her. It is her destiny, it 
seems, to settle in New England and to reject the life which 
has brought her such bitter experience. To our an^ zem ent 
she affr onts her destin y and returns to her husband. Because 
^ has been made aware of “ what people most know and 
suffer,” she renounces a possible happiness; she will not 
be happy with Osmond, but he has brought her knowledge 
and experience, and these it was necessary for her to possess. 
The explanation does not entirely satisfy and, indeed, no 
explanation of this strange action can entirely satisfy. It is 
better not to be logical and to accept James’s suggestion 
that in her special case the action was inevitable. It is only 
after the book has been laid down that we start applying our 
logical reasoning to human behaviour ; it is lir. a?jlsfat we 
begin to question its greatness as a true history of Hfe. 

With this subtlety and ambiguity of motive James at last 
found a way to express his idea of the fluidity of Hfe. From 
having gazed upon his scene from the Window of Rowimd 
Mallet’s sensibihty he now becomes conscious of many 
possible windows, that the conditions for every action vary 
ftom man to man and that decisiveness impUes a Hmitation of 
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one’s sensibility to the human scene. Thus the significant 
action of his novel is told in terms of t ie inner life of his pro¬ 
tagonists. This method may be taken almost for granted by 
the modern novelist, but in 1881 it was an unnoticed revolu¬ 
tion in the English novel. It is only n the lesser characters, 
such as Henrietta Stackpole, the Ar lerican journaUst, and 
Lord Warburton, that the simple c< lours of the previous 
novels are used. Yet when one coir to the final analysis 
of what James is adding to the study - >f the Europe-America 
problem one sees that little advance has been made ; the 
problem has ceased to be an end in itself—it merely gives 
reality to a psychological drama.) 

The Portrait of a Lady was James’s last treatment of the 
“ international situation ” on any large scale for some 
twenty years, but it continued to inspire his stories. Daisy 
Miller (1883) is another permutation on the familiar anti¬ 
thesis. Daisy purports to be a personification of the innocence 
of American girlhood in its vulgar form, but some com¬ 
pulsive instinct in her creator allowed her vulgarity to 
make her endearing ; unlike Isobel she has no wish to identify 
herself with her Itahan surroundings, and she is unable to 
conform to the code of behaviour in Roman society. 
Because she is innocent she can see no wrong in her behaviour, 
experience comes to her but she is unable to profit by it— 
shelJtfrs^iii the Colosseum by moonlight, catches malaria and 
dies. Again the issues are ambivalent; Europe stands for 
the outward propriety which its wisdom would demand, 
Aijierica for a natuj^ness which does not take into account 
the possibility of immorahty. By her death James poetically 
sacrifices Daisy to Europe, just as he sacrificed Roderick, 
Newman and Isobel. Europe is master, has eaten well the 
forbidden fruit. In a short story called The Solution James 
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gave an ironic twist to the usual relationship by allowing 
innocence to win at the end. An Englishman and a French¬ 
man hving in Rome persuade a simple American, 
Wilmerding, that he is expected to propose to a girl in whom 
he is not at all interested. When the trick succeeds the horrified 
Enghshman asks the girl he has been hoping to marry to 
extricate Wilmerding—which she does by careful diplomacy, 
and marries him herself. 

At the turn of the century James returned to the theme of 
the international situation in his three novels, The Wings of 
the Dove (1902), The Ambassadors (1903)^ and The Golden 
Bowl (1904). The essence of the idea of The Wings of the 
Dove, James said, is that of “ a young person conscious of 
a great capacity for life, but early stricken and doomed, 
condemned to die, under short respite, while also enamoured 
of the world.” It was only after the idea had gestated in 
his mind for some years that he decided to make his dramatis 
personae American and set his drama in Europe ; the “ inter¬ 
national ” aspect of the novel is less important because 
James was now more interested in the human mind as a 
whole than in its various national forms. His heroine is 
a young and beautiful New York heiress, Milly Theale, 
whose throbbing consciousness of life is mocked by her 
disease. She deserves to be loved, but again she is mocked 
by her condition. Arriving in Enghsh society ^uF^^iSfeets 
the brilliant and charming Kate Croy, who introduces her 
to Merton Densher, with whom she falls in love. It is only 
in Venice, as she prepares to die, tha^ she discovers tl^t 
Densher s attentions to her were part of the plot devised 
by Kate Croy, that she and Densher are in love ; they had 
planned to share her fortune after her death. Thus, beneath 
^ The Ambassadors was, in fact, the first to be written. ^ 
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all the complicated overtones of the situation there is again 
the old superstructure of the Europe- ^Lmerica relationship ; 
but whereas in the early novels the exj 'crience which Europe 
has to offer has fine as well as dang( rous potentiahties this 
experience is now evil. Kate and Densher are given virtues, 
but their action towards Milly is vil. Like Newman, 
Milly forgives them as she hes dying but James has given 
them sensibihties which will not be sal /ed by pardon. Their 
guilt, we know, will never leave then' 

In The Ambassadors James treated a theme which was, 
one may guess, an expression of his (ompulsive neurosis to 
“ return,*’ to relive his hfe. The the me is stated precisely 
when the hero, Lambert Strether, says to a young man, 
“ Live all you can ; it’s a mistake not to. It doesn’t matter 
what you do in particular so long as you have your life. 
If you haven’t had that what have you had ? I’m too old 
—too old at any rate for what I see. What one loses one 
loses; make no mistake about that. Still, we have the 
illusion of freedom ; therefore don’t, hke me to-day, be 
without the memory of that illusion. I was either, at the 
right time, too stupid or too intelligent to have it, and now 
I’m a case of reaction against the mistake. . . . For it was 
a mistake. Live, live ! ” Strether has come to Paris from 
Woollet, Mass., at the request of Mrs. Newsome to rescue her 
son^Cl]j^d, from the embraces of a fascinating Parisienne, 
and bring him back to take up his duties in the family 
business. Strether quickly discovers what his quiet years 
in Woollet have deprived liim of, and sympathises with 
CRad’s wish to rem^n in Paris. It was a situation, as James 
said, “ human, dramatic, international, exquisitely ‘ pure,’ 
exquisitely everything.” Strether’s dangerous self-revelation 
is the most completely examined of all James’s special cases 
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of the desire to “ live.” Roderick Hudson, Christopher • 
Newman, Isobel Archer, the Princess and Hyacinth Robinson 
in The Princess Casamassimay all search restlessly for that 
complete discovery of themselves, and although Strether’s is 
superficially a simple case it reaches far ; his discovery of 
Kfe gives him experience which in turn makes him realise 
that his destiny is to make a “ mistake ” in his life and that 
whatever path he had chosen he would have been outside 
the circle of life ; what Paris has to offer is thus no more 
than a delusion which gives him happiness in the end. 

James thought of The Ambassadors as the best “ all round ” 
of his productions, and it does repay an exhaustive study from 
many angles. The Golden Bowl has less humanity, but it 
has an understanding of the dark underside of life which 
makes it more representative of the late manner, and therefore 
more suitable for a full discussion. 

There are only four characters in the novel, excluding the 
husband and wife who perform the duties of a chorus 
commenting upon the action. With his four characters, 
James worked out a situation which allowed for all the slowly 
moving symmetry which he had grown to love. The 
protagonists are an impoverished Italian prince, Almerigo, 
who marries an American heiress, Maggie Verver, because 
by so doing he can Hve the life which is inherently his. 
Maggie’s father, Adam Verver, encourages th^^r^Ufiage 
because he sees Almerigo as a very fine acquisition—a master¬ 
piece from the Cinquecento. This convenient marriage is 
prevented from being altogether distasteful by the fact that 
Almerigo admires and respects his wife, knd has been brought 
up in a society where such marriages are not immoral. 
Almerigo has been the lover of Maggie’s great friend, 
Charlotte Stant,but they both decide that the Uaison must end 
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with the marriage. Maggie, thinking of her father’s lone- 
hness, invites him and Charlotte to scay with them, and, 
as she has hoped, Adam Verver eve ntually marries her. 
The two couples are constantly together, and the delicate 
compheations begin. Almerigo and 'Charlotte vow never 
to give in to their passion, to be entire! / faithful; but at the 
very moment of their vow their pas ion overcomes them 
and “ with a violence that had sighed i self the next moment 
to the longest and deepest stillnesses th *y passionately sealed 
their pledge.” Maggie is imiocent of he situation she is in, 
and cannot realise that because of her a! sorption in her father 
she is giving Almerigo and Charlotte dangerous opportun¬ 
ities. It is the golden bowl which disillusions her. She is 
looking for a present for her father and discovers the bowl in 
a Bloomsbury shop. She buys it, but the following day she is 
visited by the antique-dealer who has it on his conscience that 
she has bought the bowl without knowing that it is cracked, 
and goes on to describe the visit, sometime before, of a pair 
of infatuated lovers who decided that a cracked bowl would 
bring bad luck if given as a wedding present. From the 
description Maggie recognises that the lovers were Almerigo 
and Charlotte. At first she decides to confront her husband 
with what she knows, but confides in her friend Mrs. Assing- 
ham, who has known of the haison all along. Mrs. 

tells her that such crudity would ruin her happi¬ 
ness, saying, “ Whatever you meant by it—and I don’t 
want to know now —has ceased to exist ” ; she smashes the 
bowl on the floor. The three pieces into which the bowl 
has broken represent* the three people in the drama which 
Maggie has just discovered. When Almerigo comes in 
she says nothing except by subtle impHcation ; they talk of 
the broken bowl and he asks her how much she has paid for 
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it, to which she replies, “ It was high certainly—for those 
fragments. I think I feel as I look at them there rather 
ashamed to say.” He then asks if she won’t at least get her 
money back, and we reaUse that James intends the bowl to 
be a sort of universal symbol, now representing the triangle, 
now the prince alone, eventually to become for Maggie 
a symbol of the love and happiness which she had expected 
from her marriage—when, in her innocence, there had been 
no apparent crack. There is no great scene ; we are aware 
of the complications, of the suspicion and the torment which 
is going on in the minds of the quartet, but nothing is said 
and the intolerable atmosphere is suggested by an infinite 
weaving of delicate threads. All behave hke civilised people 
determined that an impulsive action shall not wreck their 
tenuous existence. Mrs. Assingham has said of Maggie : 
“ She wasn’t born to know evil. She must never know it,” 
and now that she has been introduced to it her innocence 
makes her incapable of a decisive reaction. She is no longer 
the girl who would say, as she said to Almerigo at their first 
meeting, that everything is “ nice ” for her because she is 
romantic—“ Well, everything that’s nice at all. The world, 
the beautiful world—or everything in it that is beautiful. 
I mean we see so much.” She loves her husband so intensely 
that she intuitively begins to manoeuvre the situation so 
that he will return to her. With profound self-laifiaidfj^e 
she says to her father, “ My idea is this, that when you only 
love a httle you’re naturally not jealous—or are only jealous 
a little, so that it doesn’t matter. But when you love in a 
deeper and intenser way, then you are, in%e same proportion, 
jealous, your jealousy has intensity and, no doubt, ferocity. 
When, however, you love in the most abysmal and unutter¬ 
able way of all—why, then, you’re beyond everything and 
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nothing can pull you down.” But although James said that 

the subject of his novel was to be tl e simplicity and good 

faith of the father and daughter in th nr abandonment, they 

are not forced into the usual Jamesiar renunciation. Instead 

the bowl is pieced together, Charloi te returns to America 

with her husband and Almerigo reti-rns to Maggie with a 

love which appears to have been mac :e possible by her own 

love and her honourable sacrifice ol pride. The antithesis 

of Maggie’s innocence and Aline igo’s experience still 

exists, but Maggie’s innocence is able to embrace an 

understanding of evil. She understa ids her husband when 

he says to her, “ Everything’s terribb, cara —in the heart of 
»> 

man. 

In The Golden Bowl James shaped and moulded hfe to a 
degree uniniagined by the author of Roderick Hudson or 
even The Portrait of a Lady ; he described a circle in which 
“ relations ” may happily appear to end. Those who do 
not admire the later manner attack it for precisely these 
reasons, saying that he was more concerned to contrive a 
beautiful shape for his novel than to search the human heart. 
His situation and the ordered progression through which his 
characters go are imagined and “ ideal,” their verisimihtude 
satisfies only on a poetic plane ; James was trying to find 
that equation between reality, with its logic and its limitations, 
noetic yearning of the romantic pothos or other¬ 
ness ” ; the one was to illuminate the other, the heart of 
man was to be their meeting place. Thus he demanded 
that he should reaUse that the irrational relation between 
people in love mu?t have its rational elements, and even if 
they are tmaware of them, he must never be. The theme 
of The Golden Bowl has its ugly aspects, which James treats 
with a great sense of moral responsibility. The America- 
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Europe antithesis is taken for granted, and what interests him 
above all is to inquire into the workings of four sensitive 
minds undergoing certain disturbances, and by inquiring 
minutely into so small a sphere of life to illuminate the whole. 
In the process James considers more profoundly than ever 
before the nature of passion, of sacrifice and resignation, 
of evil, integrity and innocence. 

After The Golden Bowl James wrote little which dealt 
with the “ international situation.” His visit to America 
made him realise that the American “ drama ” was now to 
be found in America herself; the impact of Europe on 
Americans was no longer of particular interest, but that vast 
Balzacian subject, the growth and burgeoning of the American 
nation after the Civil War, challenged him. He did, how¬ 
ever, use the theme of the American in Europe for his play 
The Outcry, which he later adapted into a novel. Here the 
American is an acquisitive millionaire determined to buy 
an old master from an EngHsh nobleman. The idea, James 
thought, was topical—but his obvious lack of real interest 
in the subject makes both the play and the book rather 
unimportant. 

After tracing James’s treatment of America and Europe 
from Roderick Hudson to The Golden Bowl one reahses how 
httle, fundamentally, his idea of Europe changed. Although 
he is at the end primarily interested in the situatiiafti^ 7 r 4 > 
reactions of his characters, irrespective of their nationahty, 
the mould is still there ; for all his forty years’ residence 
in Europe and his profound understanding of it he is 
quite imable to take it for granted—fe be, in fact, a 
European. Even his saturation presupposes a detachment, 
and it was from this restless detachment that his genius 
flowered. 
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The idea of innocence continual y occurs in James’s 
work, and we may often feel that th( experience which his 
American innocents leam from Europe contains its corrupting 
element. Although he criticised th( French novelists for 
writing of “ unclean ” things, he hi nself could not resist 
the possibilities for psychological dran a which such unclean¬ 
liness offered; his treatment of t lem, however, is so 
essentially clean that one is hard y conscious of any 
uncleanliness. His attitude to sue! subjects is summed 
up in his remark made after reading certain unpublished 
papers of Byron’s: ‘‘ Most curious . . . nauseating perhaps, 
but how quite inexpressibly significant.” 

The earhest story in which the theme of corruption is 
used is The Last of the Valerii (1874), but here the curiousness 
is not particularly significant. An Itahan count, newly 
married to a beautiful American girl, digs up a statue of 
Juno in his garden. He is haunted by it, visits it at night 
in the temple where it is kept, and gradually loses interest 
in his wife. The paganism in him w^hich has been stimulated 
by the statue is disrupting his hfe, and he can only restore 
himself to normaHty and regain his love for his wife by 
burying the Juno once again. It is a pleasing conception, 
but httle more than a realistic fairy-story. In The Author 
of Beltraffio ” (1885), however, James sets out to disturb us. 
He had heard that the wife of John Addington Symonds 
disapproved of he? husband’s books, and from this germ 
grew one of his most pitiless stories. The wife, in the story, 
knows that her child is dying, but refuses to send for a doctor 
because she would prefer him to die rather than to grow 
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Up under the corrupting influence of her husbalid, whose 
books she considers evil in their moral point of view. The 
idea appals but finally fails because we are unconvinced 
that any mother could exist with so inhuman a Puritanism 
that she could believe that sin for her child is worse than 
death. 

In this story there is no relief and no pity so that it becomes 
a httle distasteful, but in The Turn of the Screw we are offered 
the safety valve of the supernatural. Here the idea of the 
corruption of children is taken much further. It is told 
by a young governess in charge of a nine-year-old boy 
and his small sister. The boy has been sent home from school 
for some unspecified misdemeanour, the true nature of wliich 
we are never told, although there is a suggestion that it is 
something particularly evil. The governess then sees the 
apparitions of the former governess and her employer’s 
former valet, Quint, both of whom have died recently. 
She feels that both have returned to continue their influence 
on the children, and senses that they were corrupted by them 
when they were still ahve. Later, she feels certain that the 
children get up at night to visit the ghosts, that Quint and 
the governess wish to share their damnation with them. 
She visits the httle boy in his room one evening, longing to 
save him from complete corruption by Quint; during 
their conversation Quint appears and she convinces the little 
boy that when the apparition vanishes it vanishes for ever— 
Quint has deserted him. At this the boy dies—“ his little 
heart, dispossessed, had stopped.” The corruption had been 
complete. * • 

James called this one of his “ bugaboo ” stories, “ a fairy 
tale, pure and simple,” but its suggestion of a general sense 
of evil is too disturbing to be taken hghtly. Mr. Edmund 
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Wilson has suggested that the governess is a psychopath, 
whose sexual frustration gives her halh cinations; he points 
out that Quint always appears to her c n the top of a tower 
while the former governess appears b) a lake, and he most 
ingeniously suggests that the boy dies because he has been 
frightened to death by the governess’s b ‘haviour, has, for the 
first time, imagined that he has seen tl e ghost. This makes 
the story interesting as an unconscio is Freudian study of 
the governess but it deprives it of too nuch else. Although 
James wished to exhibit his narrato * in relation to her 
own nature his great aim was to n lake his story all of 
a kind and completely homogencc»us, and he refused 
to rest too heavily on any particular aspect of his con¬ 
ception. Everybody is a figure in an action in which the 
air was to reek with Evil, and the essence of the matter 
was “ the villainy of the motive in the evoked predatory 
creatures.” 

At about the same time that he wrote The Turn of the 
Screw ]zmes wrote his two novels, The Awkward Age (1898) 
and What Maisie Knew (1897), in both of which there is 
the theme of innocence and potential corruption. Maisie 
is a child condemned to divide her Hfc between her divorced 
parents, both of whom are irresponsible and immoral; 
she resists the possibility of being corrupted by her parents’ 
e^iiiple because she has an innate moral sense which develops 
during the course of the book. At first it is her innocence 
which makes her take pleasure in the friendship which grows 
between her fatherland her governess; James uses her 
developing sensibihty as the main focus of the novel, and he 
reahsed that there were limitations to the reactions and 
perceptions of a little girl’s mind which were not at all to 
his purpose, He^^^jieved, however, that the perceptions 
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were there in an unrealised form and that he was “ simply 
(to) take advantage of these things better than herself.” 
The method was dangerous, but it succeeded, and Maisie 
never lacks reahty, changing with an almost imperceptible 
motion from the Httle girl who could clap her hands with 
delight and say, “ Tve brought you together,” when her 
mother’s fiance falls in love with her father’s mistress, 
into the reasoning child who chooses to have no more to 
do with the corrupt quartet whose amorous permutations 
she has unknowingly controlled. We leave her at the end 
of her childhood with ‘‘ a new centre ” which her knowledge 
and experience have made inevitable. 

In The Awkward Age “ the innocent, (the) wholly un¬ 
acclimatised presence ” of a young girl at the meetings of 
her mother’s worldly friends is the donnee, and again the 
innocent Nanda remains uncorrupted by the immorality 
of the particular social set in which she has to live. It is 
only at the end that we are sure, that she has remained 
“ good,” when we realise that her love for Vanderbank 
has made her understand completely why he is unable to 
love her. Her goodness goes further, for, when she says 
that she is anxious about Mitchy, who loves her but 
has married another, she means that his case is on her 
hands.” 


What Maisie Knew and The Awkward Age are aiffWlg 
James’s masterpieces. The Other House (1896) is a melo¬ 
dramatic thriller which counts as no more than an average 
success in its genre. A young wife, whp has suffered from a 
stepmother, is dying and makes her husband promise that, 
for the sake of their small daughter, he must never remarry. 
Later, Rose Armiger falls in love with Tony, the husband, 
who has fallen in love with a girl stayp;;^ a near-by I\ousc, 
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Jean. To free Tony from his prondse, Rose drowns the 
child, and tries to incriminate Jean ya order to win Tony 
for herself. Rose is a completely ev I woman and Tony is 
simple and kindly. He and Jean are 1 inwilling to hate Rose 
for what she has done—as Jean puts it, ‘‘We seem beautifully 
eager for the guilt ”—and they alio v the pohce to think 
the child’s death was an accident. A i act of faith is needed 
before we can accept the situation o the novel; its moral 
problem is too voulu to have any onvincing significance 
and the book is ultimately httle mo e than the description 
of an action which, contrary to James’s usual practice, 
stands for no more than itself. 

These three novels, together with The Spoils of Poynton 
(1897) all appeared within a few years of each other and can 
be related to each other in the matter of form as well as 
content. Two quotations from James’s note-books and letters 
show clearly what he was aiming to do in the matter of form. 
Shortly before starting The Other House he noted : “ The 
very essence of such a job is—but let me with due vividness 
remember it—that they must consist each, substantially, of a 
single incident, an incident definite, hmited, sharp. I must 
cultivate the vision, the observation and notation of that— 
just as I must sternly master the faire, the little, hard, fine, 
repeated process.” In a letter to-Henrietta Reubell he talks of 
mhe Awkward Age and the bewilderment it has caused, saying, 
“ The form, doubtless, of my picture is against it—a form 
all dramatic and scenic—of presented episodes, architecturally 
combmed and each making a piece of the building, with 
no going behind, no telling about the figures save by their 
own appearance and action and with explanations reduced 
to the explanation of everything by all the other things 
in the picture.” 
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While it must be admitted that Henry James’s conception 
of a novelist was of a man who contemplated life from the 
outside, it is misleading to take his celebrated detachment 
too narrowly. He used to define himself as a man, “ hag¬ 
ridden by the twin demons of observation and imagination,” 
but, in fact, he did more than observe : he saturated himself 
in a subject before attempting to give it form in words, 
and saturation is a word one constantly comes across in 
his letters and critical works. “ The great thing is to be 
saturated with something,” he wrote to his brother in 1888, 
“ —that is, one way or another, with life. ... I chose the 
form of my saturation.” In one of the early stories he makes 
a character say, “ I have always thought the observant 
faculty a windy impostor so long as it refuses to pocket 
pride and crawl on all fours, if need be, into the unillumined 
corners and crannies of life.” By this I don’t take him to 
mean that he was in sympathy with Zola’s methods, and 
would have taken his note-book to the rue de Lappe to study 
human aberration. Zola he found coarse, and believed 
that his imagination had been ruined by a lack of taste and 
discretion which had denied him the finer vision of human 
experience. The French realists in general did not appqjl 
to him ; they saw life in terms of the superficially unpleasant, 
whereas he always took pains to make his unpleasant themes 
the more potent by sugaring the pill. He admired Madame 
Bovary, but he was not at home with her, and his attitude to 
this book, which he called Flaubert’s masterpiece, is indicative 
of his feelings about the French novel of the time. He saw 
the elements of the story as few and mean, the situation 
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of the heroine of unpromising interest; yet he realises 
that Flaubert, by making Emma Bovar) a victim of her imag¬ 
ination, was expressing his own fear of the “ imaginative 
habit which he himself finally succumbed to when he 
wrote Salammbo and St, Antoine. Me admired Flaubert 
for giving “ the near and the observed,” a quahty which he 
evidently preferred to the conception < >f the novel. 

James was writing of the French n* >vehsts in this fashion 
at the end of the seventies, when the srrong French influence 
on him was beginning to wane, and he was writing to his 
brother WilHam that “ my last layers of resistance to a long 
encroaching satiety and weariness with the French mind 
and its utterances has fallen from me hke a garment. I have 
done with ’em for ever, and am turning Enghsh all over. 
I desire to feed on Enghsh Hfe and the contact of Enghsh 
minds—I wish greatly I knew some ! ” There were many 
lonely hours in London to be filled and he would endlessly 
walk the streets, observing the exits and entrances of tottering 
Cockneys to and from gin palaces, feehng the unique atmo¬ 
sphere of station restaurants, exploring the slums of Islington 
and Camden Town. He did not understand everything. 
“ Truly,” he wrote, “ there are London mysteries (dense 
categories of dark arcana) for every spectator, and it’s in 
a degree an exclusion and a state of weakness to be without 
experience of the meaner conditions, the lower manners 
and types, the general sordid struggle, the weight of burden 
and labour, the ignorance, the misery and the vice.” Critics 
of james have said that he wished to turn a Nelson eye to 
the misery and vice of his time, that he took too far the 
novelist’s licence to limit his subject-matter, and this view 
is made more credible by James’s insistence that a “ beautiful 
counterpart” should be given to what was unbeautiful 
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(symmetry became something of an obsession lor hi^n). 
But to read the novel which eventually came out of these 
nocturnal rambhngs is to see tliat James was not a poor 
creature frightened of the reahties of his time. The Princess 
Casamassima (1886) must be read in order to follow his 
development as a social historian, a recorder of hfe as Hved 
in his age. It shows him carrying out his own belief that 
“ Experience ... is our apprehension and our measure 
of what happens to us as social creatures—any intelligent 
report of which has to be based on apprehension.” 

Hyacinth Robinson, the hero of the novel, “ sprang up ” 
for James from the London pavement, a sensitive young man 
for whom the London mysteries were not dark. The con¬ 
ception of Hyacinth has all the Jamesian ambiguity ; he 
was to be a sort of hypothesis of the knowledge of that London 
life at which James had only glanced. Once he had conceived 
a character in the round who had spent all his early hfe in 
the httle Islington Modes et Rohes ’’ estabhshment of Miss 
Pynsent, his foot was in the door of the strange room and 
the process of imagination was made easier. In conceiving 
Hyacinth, James made a neat use of a convention from 
Drury Lane melodrama. He is the illegitimate son of a peer 
who was murdered by his French mistress (Hyacinth's 
mother), a prostitute. The magnificent scene at the beginning 
of the book, where Miss Pynsent takes the ten-year-o^ 
Hyacinth to Holloway Gaol to visit his dying mother, 
shows James handling a Dickensian scene of great drama 
with an assurance he was never to attempt again.^ The 
mother's repetition of II a honte de moi, il a honte, 13 ieu 
Ic pardonne ! " is as affecting as anything in Dickens, but 
James is not attempting a set scene, and the melodrama of 
Hyacinth's birth is intended to make reasonable the two ideals 
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in his nature which later become apparent. Although the 
prison scene is never mentioned again, the memory of it 
becomes embedded in Hyacinth^s tu iconscious, making it 
inevitable that his Hfe should be strung tautly between the 
symbolical poles of his father and mother. 

He grows into a handsome little bookbinder, and the choice 
of his profession is pecuHarly appropj tate since it gives him 
some opportunity to satisfy that insistent and repressed love 
of beauty of which we are continually conscious in him. Like 
James himself he walks the streets alone and sees the 
“ women and girls . . . saturated w ith alcohol and vice, 
brutal, bedraggled, obscene,” and he asks himself if there can 
be any remedy other than a deluge, whether there can be 
any other fate for a planet so overgrown with such vermin 
than to be '' hurled against a ball of consuming fire.” This 
is not hatred of humanity, but hatred of conditions which d^. 
not allow humanity to rise above the animal. Hyacinth 
can feel like this because he has shared, in a lesser way, the 
brutahty of this Hfe. Mkyhew’s London shows how little 
James exaggerated the life of the poor of the time, but he was 
not able to “ go behind ” this sordid hfe and reveal it with 
Dickens’s reahsm. In Roderick Hudson he prefers to “ tell 
of” rather than to show the vicious ways which lead to 
Roderick’s downfall, and in The Princess Casamassima 
tids messenger technique of the Greek drama is again wisely 
used. Thus James’s criticism of modern society becomes 
aesthetic ; he stands outside it and shows how the finer 
intjJJigence may b^ horrified by it, but his experience is 
used for aesthetic rather than social purposes. He did not 
wish merely to win sympathy for the poor, but to attack 
the basic ugliness of his civiUsation. 

to do something about it, and much 
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of the background of the novel is concerned with the revolu¬ 
tionary organisation to which he is introduced by Monsieur 
Poupin, a fellow bookbinder. “ Face to face with the idea 
of Hyacinth’s subterranean pohtics and occult affiliations,” 
James wrote, “ I recollect perfectly feeling . . . that I 
might well be ashamed if, with my advantages—and there 
wasn’t a street, a corner, an hour of London that was not 
an advantage—I shouldn’t be able to piece together a proper 
semblance of all the odd parts of his life.” He managed to 
give a very convincing semblance to all these odd parts— 
from the revolutionary meetings in a back room of a public 
house to the handsome mannequin, Millicent, with her 
possessive love for Hyacinth, to the slum rooms where the 
brilliant chemist’s assistant, Paul Muniment, lives with his 
bedridden sister, and plans world revolution, while Lady 
Aurora Langrish, a woman of good works, brings comfort 
to the invalid; to the amateur revolutionary, Captain 
Sholto, who makes Hyacinth’s acquaintance at a theatre 
in order to know Millicent. It is through this meeting 
that Hyacinth is introduced to the heroine of the book, 
the Princess Casamassima. The problem of a counterpart 
for Hyacinth had troubled James, since it was important 
to the purpose of the book that her relationship with him 
should be absolutely credible. Gradually he came to realise 
that Christina Light, who had caused Roderick Hudson^ 
death by her marriage to the Prince Casamassima, suited 
his purpose well. She had married for wealth and position 
so that he could reasonably take her up again as a woniKi^of 
thirty, a serious beauty who has not found happiness, 
determined to know how life is Hved in a society quite 
diflferent from her own. The Princess and Hyacinth form 
a catalyst by which the various social lav ers.he gip .tr^tJSBibinc, 
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and the essence of the novel, Hy^icinth’s bewilderment, 
becomes plain. The Princess has talen him up because he 
seems an interesting member of his class, from whom she 
can learn much without the complications of any intimacy ; 
all the subsidiary characters contribute in their ways 
towards his dilemma. Poupin and Paul Muniment see no 
difficulty—sociahsm is the only possible way to improve 
the world. Even Paul, with his ( xtreme intelHgcnce, is 
not interested in the world of Lad^ Aurora, who silently 
loves him, and becomes a symbo’ of the non-poHtical 
conscience of the aristocracy—alth )ugh she exclaims in 
a moment of emotion that she wo aid have preferred the 
normal life of her class, that it is only her plainness and her 
shyness which have made her take up her good works. 
Like Lady Aurora, Captain Sholto does not move in a society 
so different from the one he was born into from any poUtical 
interest; he is an adventurer in the widest sense of the term, 
something of a virtuoso in the art of living, a fellow traveller 
in the thing for some fun. His political unsoundness is 
realised by the revolutionary organisation—he is a pohtical 
figure instantly recognisable to-day. 

All these characters, from their different positions and 
their relations with other levels of society, give to the novel 
a fullness of Hfe which is rare in James. The characters are 
^t in depth against their backgrounds, without the concen¬ 
tration on a single aspect which is characteristic of the later 
James. The situation of the Princess perhaps lacks the reality 
of other situations, but it only seems a httle unconvincing 
in retrospect. She is psychologically capable of renouncing 
her old life and devoting herself to revolutionary politics. 
She has arrived in London with her companion, Mme 
deaf to her husband’s appeals to return 
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to him. she accepts his money but will do no more. James 
said of her that her prime note was an aversion to the banal 
and “ nothing could be of an effect less banal, I judged, 
than her intervention in the life of a dingy Httle London 
bookbinder whose sensibihty, whose flow of opinions on 
public questions in especial, should have been poisoned at 
the source.” She was world-weary ; poHtical slumming 
is almost a luxury for her. Yet psychologically sound as her 
motivation is, one cannot help but recognise the dim element 
of the fairy-tale in her actions. James was satisfied with 
what Christina should do for Hyacinth, making his character 
and actions consistent, but seems to have been in some 
doubt about the consistency of her own character. 

And what is it that she does for him ? She invites him to 
her country house, Medley, and says to him, as she shows 
him round, “ I determined to see it ”—she is speaking of 
Enghsh society—** to learn for myself what it really is before 
we blow it up. iVe been here now a year and a half and, 
as I tell you, I feel iVe seen. It’s the old regime again, 
the rottenness and extravagance, bristling with every iniquity 
and every abuse, over which the French Revolution passed 
like a whirlwind.” Hyacinth seems to her to be a symbol 
of the best element in the working class—the aristocracy of 
the future—^and she has taken him up for that reason, httle 
reahsing, as James knew, that she is admiring in him preciscl]^ 
those aristocratic virtues which are struggling in him for 
their true expression. She does not reaUse, either, that by 
inviting him to Medley she is increasing the tension i iL^m 
between the twin inheritances of his father and mother/uiat 
the gardens and the well-furnished rooms, the sense of order 
and the beauty of the architecture, have made him sympathise 
with Mmc Grandoni when she points to the Imwcniscd 
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landscape* and says, Voila cc que j^aime en Angletcrrc/^ 
James says of him, More than om e he saw everything 
through a strange mist; his eyes were full of tears.” 

It is not difficult to make ftm of James’s sentimental 
feeling towards the stately homes of England. Visual symbols 
of intangible things were always dear to him, and the 
peculiarly English atmosphere of certain country houses gave 
him an immediate sense of the or(jer of the aristocratic 
tradition. He could be snobbish in hi^ attitude to the EngHsh 
aristocracy, but it was his desire fo order, harmony and 
civilised behaviour which made hiri admire it, however 
ambivalently. That he was to find many of its members 
boring and uncivilised, rotten and extravagant and that he 
was to allow the famous author in The Death of the Lion 
to die neglected after a country-house party, did not mean 
that the ideal did not exist, that the “ finer things ” were 
opposed to the aristocratic tradition. In a letter he wrote 
that the gilded bondage of the country house becomes 
onerous as one grows older, and then the waste of time 
in vain sitting and strolling about is a gruesome thought in 
the face of what one still wants to do with one’s remnant 
of existence.” But his faith in the ideal was untarnished 
and probably he never fell out of agreement with Captain 
Sholto when he made him say, “ I beheve those that are on 
J;op of the heap are better than those that are under it, 
and that they mean to stay there, and that if they are not a 
pack of poltroons they will.” 

Hyacinth is bewildered, whereas James himself was merely 
ambivalent. James was interested in the bewilderment of 
Hyacinth, but he insists that it is the quality of the bewilder¬ 
ment which counts—“ This means exactly,” he wrote, “ that 
the ^PUgl^^pable of fecHng in the given case more than 
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another of what is to be felt for it, and so servihg in the 
highest degree to record it dramatically and objectively, is 
the only sort of person on whom we can count not to betray, 
to cheapen, or, as we say, give away the value and beauty 
of the thing.” In Hyacinth’s given case the climax of his 
dilemma is reached when, with money left him by Miss 
Pynsent, he goes to Venice for a hohday. It is impossible 
not to see, in his long and beautiful letter to the Princess, 
something of James’s own experience, a memory, perhaps, 
of the period when his “ sensuous ” education first began 
to turn him into the man he became. 

After describing, in the letter, the Hfe he is leading in 
Venice, he says, ‘‘ That will mean, no doubt, that I’m deeply 
demorahsed. It won’t be for you, however, in this case, 
to cast the stone at me ; for my demoralisation began from 
the moment I first approached you. Dear Princess, I may 
have done you good, but you haven’t done me much . , . 
I may have helped you to understand and enter into the 
misery of the people—though I protest I don’t know much 
about it; but you’ve led my imagination into quite another 
train. Nevertheless I’m not wholly pretending it’s your 
fault if I’ve lost sight of the sacred cause almost altogether 
in my recent adventures. It’s not that it hasn’t been there to 
see, for that perhaps is the clearest result of extending one’s 
horizon—the sense, increasing as we go, that want and to^ 
and suffering are the constant lot of the immense majority 
of the human race. . . . What has struck me is the great 
achievement of which man has been capable in spite of them 
—the splendid accumulations of the hapj)ier few, to wETch 
no doubt the miserable many have also in their degree 
contributed. . . . I’ve become conscious more than ever 
how little I understood what, in the great rcQjj^iSirion, 
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you and ^oupin propose to do with them. Dear Princess, 
there are things I shall be sorry to set you touch, even you 
with your hands divine. ... You can’t call me a traitor, 
for you know the obligation I supremely, I immutably 
recognise. . . . You know how extraordinary I think our 
HofFendahl ^ . . . but if there’s one i liing that’s more clear 
about him than another it’s that he ouldn’t have the least 
feeling for this incomparable, abomii able old Venice. . . . 
I don’t know what it comes from, bi t during the last three 
months there has crept over me a dee p distrust of that same 
grudging attitude—the intolerance of positions and fortunes 
that are higher and brighter than one s own ; a fear, more¬ 
over, that one may in the past have been actuated by such 
motives, and a devout hope that if I’m to pass away while 
I’m yet young it may not be with that odious stain upon my 
soul.” 

These final words are prophetic. The Princess begins to 
lose interest in him and drastic action becomes impossible 
for him. Immutably recognising liis obhgation to the party, 
he accepts an assignment to assassinate a peer ; but the tension 
between twin poles of his heredity is too great—the Princess 
finds him, an “ ambiguous mass, stretched on the bed in 
a pool of blood.” He has refused to repeat the action of 
his mother, and murder a man who might stand, symboHcally, 
fy his father. Once more the Princess finds herself involved 
in the death of a young man. 

A critic has described The Princess Casamassima as “ a 
capital^ example of ^James’s impotence in matters socio¬ 
logical.”^ If it is impotence to be disinclined to be dogmatic, 

^ The revolutionary leader who was inspired by the characters of Bakunin 
and Johann Most, according to Mr, Lionel Trilling. 

Hwry James, 
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to prefer the weakness of seeing all sides to a* question, 
then this view is understandable, but pohtical events during 
the last few decades seem to support the viewpoint of the 
book, to make it appear surprisingly contemporary. “ Quite 
apart from its moral and aesthetic authority,** wrote Mr. 
Lionel Trilling, “ The Princess Casamassima is a first-ratc 
rendering of literal social reality.” In it James has done 
the opposite of “ muffling the ache of the actual,** wliicli he 
was later to call one of the purposes of literature. Rather 
he was obeying his other, far more profound, remark that, 
“ if you haven*t, for fiction, the root of the matter in you, 
haven’t the sense of Hfe and the penetrating imagination, 
you are a fool in the very presence of the revealed and 
assured, but if you are so armed you are not really helpless, 
not without your resource, even before mysteries abysmal.” 

The Princess Casamassima and The Bostonians were pub¬ 
lished the same year and were so badly received that James 
felt himself to be unwanted, likening himself to “ a small 
brown snail.” ‘‘ I am troubled about many things,” he wrote 
to .W. D. Howells, “ about many of which you could give 
. . . advice and direction. I have entered upon evil days— 
but this is for your most private ear. It sounds portentous, 
but it only means that I am staggering a good deal under 
the mysterious and (to me) inexplicable injury wrought 
apparently—by my last two novels, The Bostonians and the 
Princess, from which I expected so much and derived so Uttle. 
They have reduced the desire, and the demand, ^r^ my 
productions to zero.” 

The Bostonians was vehemently received in both America 
and England, but the American attacks were not based on 
literary grounds. The critics were not preparfii^srfDrgivc 
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the expatriate Mr. James for ridiculing, as they thought, 
the Old Country, and even William James joined battle 
with his brother by deploring the sat re on the Bostonian 
lady of good works. Miss Peabod}. After this initial 
rumpus the book was dismissed ai d forgotten. It is, 
in fact, with Washington Square, the )est of the American 
novels. The sense of Ufe and the Hter.d social reality is here 
as strong as in The Princess Casamassin. i, but James does not 
attempt to set his characters in their m lieux in the same sort 
of spatial harmony ; American sociei / did not strike him 
as being suitable for this treatment. But it was always 
necessary to give his characters differences in upbringing 
and social background, so that the hero is an intellectual 
from the South, Basil Ransom, through whom all is observed 
and who is the mouthpiece through which James expresses 
his gently ironic attitude towards the “ do-good ’’ notions 
of the Bostonians. Miss Rebecca West suggests that through 
liim James reveals a nagging hostility to poUtical effort,” 
typical of the upbringing of the American of James’s youth. 
But in this “ special case ” he is more interested in what he 
sees as a typically American misuse of pohtical effort than in 
all the other laudable uses of it; his very obsession with 
poUtical awareness in the book shows his lack of frivoUty. 

Yet, as in The Princess Casamassima, poUtics and social 
natters give tangible form to psychological situations and 
are not used merely to preach a social creed. Thus the re¬ 
lationship between the mascuUne woman pohtician, OUve 
Chancellor, and her protegee, the briUiant and beautiful 
Verena Tarrant, is superficially political, yet it is obvious 
that James is more interested in the never expUcitly stated 
psychological relationship between them ; their friendship 
can understood properly in terms of Lesbianism, 
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and to find a novelist writing about such matters, however 
inexphcitly, in the i88o"s is a very extraordinary thing. 
James laughed to scorn the supposed “ sexuahty ” of Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles as something unrealised and superficial. 

James was always restrained in his attitude to sex in his 
novels, but often one is aware of sexual undercurrents which 
are all the more potent for being restrained. He admitted, 
fairly late in life, that he had never loved a woman, and there 
is a traditional story^ that he told Turgeniev (he must have 
been about thirty-five at the time) that he had never had sexual 
intercourse. His attachment to his cousin, Minnie Temple, 
was strong enough for him to celebrate her memory (she 
died young of consumption), in Milly Thealc inThe Wings 
of the Dove and in other of his heroines. It has been suggested 
that the accident which prevented him from fighting in 
the Civil War had left him impotent, but this is no more 
than conjecture. There is hardly a scene in his work where 
sexual passion is presented physically, but there are many 
which convey a feeling that James understood the nature 
of passion better than one might have supposed. In The 
Golden Bowl the vow taken by the illicit lovers not to continue 
their affair is followed by this description. 

“ It’s sacred,” he said at last. 

“ It’s sacred,” she breathed back at him. They vowed it, 
gave it out and took it in, drawn, by their intensity, meye 
closely together. Then of a sudden, through this tightened 
circle, as at the issue of a narrow strait into the sea beyond, 
everything broke up, broke down, gave way, melted and 
mingled. Their lips sought their Hps, their pressure their 
response and their response their pressure ; with a violence 
that had sighed itself the next moment to the longest and 
^ It must be pointed out that there is no provenance for tlMiSPy. 
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the deepest of stillnesses they passic nately sealed their 
pledge/’ 

This is not an isolated example of the way in which James 
can suggest the uncontrollable forces )f passion. In The 
Other House, The Golden Bowl, The Wings of the Dove, 
The Portrait of a Lady, What Maisie Knrw, The Sacred Fount 
and many of the short stories, the sexua relationships interest 
James even more than the social relation hips. In that strange 
and baffling book, The Sacred Fou. t, for instance, an 
“ observer ” at a country house part notices that while 
some of his fellow guests are more vital han they had seemed 
on previous occasions others have lost all their vitality. 
He decides that the married couples have been experimenting 
with conjugal permutations, and that the younger men 
have been ‘‘ feeding ” the older men from the sacred fount 
of their own vitality. 

To return to the case of Olive Chancellor and Verena 
Tarrant. Olive is a militant feminist and James never says 
directly that her interest in Verena is anything more than for 
the cause ; so that instead of presenting her as a psychological 
case she has a real existence in the transcendental Bohemia ” 
of Boston. Basil, who loves Verena, determines to take her 
away from the influence of Olive, and is convinced that 
her work for Olive’s feminist organisation is a means of 
sublimating her craving for a man’s love which has been 
repressed by her association with Ohve. The magnificent 
climax to the novel is Basil’s arrival at a meeting which Verena 
is to address. Beforj? she reaches the platform he more or 
less abducts her. “ Ohve, Olive ! ” she shrieks as he takes 
her away, but when they are in the street she says, “ Ah, 
tiow I am glad,” on which James comments in the last sen¬ 
tence book, ” But though she was glad, he presently 
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discovered that, beneath her hood, she was in fears. It is 
to be feared that with the union, so far from brilliant, into 
which she was about to enter, these were not the last she 
was destined to shed.” 

Although James’s main interest is the Olive-Verena-Basil 
relationship the ambience of the Boston feminist movement 
is no vague background. The movement is gently praised 
and satirised and Verena expresses its immaturity when she 
claims that they will usher in a reign of peace by the power 
of their reasoning, adding, as she sits with Basil, “ But this 
is very peaceful too.” Verena is a typical James heroine 
in that her naive intelligence sets her in continual pursuit 
of a fulfilment, a widening of her experience ; by lending 
her genius for oratory to the movement she at first feels a 
sense of fulfilment which Basil destroys by making their 
love for each other an alternative, and more precious ful¬ 
filment. It is her destiny to shed tears because she will 
never be certain that she has chosen the right path. 

It will be seen that both The Princess Casamassima and The 
Bostonians have a Balzacian fullness, a variety of ideas and 
subjects. In The, Tragic Muse (1889) James attempted the 
“ baggy ” novel for the last time before settling down to 
the detailed examination of a single incident. The Tragic 
Muse is concerned with the theatre as an art and as a business, 
with the demands of a public service made upon you#g 
men of the governing class, with the demands of Art; its 
characters include a retired Cabinet minister of the old school, 
a political hostess, a great actress and a poUtician who wants 
to paint. The theme of the novel is one which James used 
time and again : the individual and society, the artist and 
the world. Just as Ray Limbert is forced to try to write 
popular novels and “ the Lion ” is neglecjted aftep 4 ie has 
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served his furn, so Nick Dormer discoi ers that his inherited 
responsibihties stand in the way of w lat he sees to be his 
only possible fulfilment. He is marker down for a brilliant 
pohtical career and his predicament is related to and rather 
overshadowed by Miriam Rooth whos ^ “ art-appetite raised 
to intensity ” has none of the hindranc* s of Nick’s. Miriam 
is a great natural actress and James i chieves his desire to 
“ ‘ do ’ the actress ” magnificently in his portrait of her. 
But he is more interested in Nick, his half-hearted love for 
the beautiful and imperative Juha Da low and the fortune 
he will receive from Mr. Carteret v hen he marries her. 
Miriam cannot understand that he is unable to make his 
choice without stress of mind—for he will lose all that he 
is intended for if he devotes liimself to his painting. Their 
passion for art, she feels, should bring them together and all 
else can be forgotten. Nick disappomts us by liis lack of 
reaction to this unwise simphfication ; he broods on his 
dilemma and only wishes Miriam to remain “ awfully 
interesting to paint.” This last remark is not untypical of 
Nick, whose charm suggests anything but artistic genius ; 
we feel that his work can be no more than pleasantly amateur¬ 
ish, so that we continually wish liim to accept his natural 
destiny and be content with Sunday painting. And this is 
what he finally does ; Miriam marries her uninspiring 
m|nager and Nick prepares to marry Julia and re-enter 
Parliament. 

Society, in the novel, is represented by Julia, Nick’s 
mother, and Mr. Carteret, who are prepared to make the 
conventional homage to Art but distrust it as soon as it 
“ presumes not to be vulgar and futile.” Nick’s mother, 
Lady Agnes, hates Art. “ She has the darkest ideas about it,” 
says hJick, “ —the wildest theories, I can’t imagine where 
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she gets them ; partly, I think, from a general 'conviction 
that the ‘ aesthetic ’ —a horrible, insidious, foreign disease— 
is eating the healthy core out of English life (dear old English 
hfe !) and partly from the charming drawings in Punch 
and the clever satirical articles, pointing at mysterious depths 
of contamination, in the other weekly papers.” Mr. Carteret 
asks whether the pen and the brush are the weapons of a 
gentleman, and when he hears that Nick intends to resign 
from Parliament, cries, “ Come back—come back and tell 
me it’s a horrible dream.” Juha admits that Nick’s devotion 
to Art has made her reahse how much she hates it. She breaks 
off the engagement because she fears she may do one thing 
only to find out that she has done the opposite. “ There are 
things I’ve thought of, the things I like best; and they arc 
not what you mean. It would be a great deception, and 
it’s not the way I see my hfe, and it would be misery if we 
don’t understand.” He is forced to admire her for being able 
to long for him and yet reject him because he will not fit 
into her plans for her life. And James had wide enough 
sympathies to see the validity of society’s point of view, to 
see it, moreover, as a necessary “ human complication and 
a social stumbUng-block ” for the artist. 

Although James, in his own phrase, “ goes behind ” Nick 
he reahsed that he did not succeed in giving him the depth 
and significance he had intended. Miriam Rooth, on jjie 
other hand, is seen from the outside yet her portrait is in 
the roimd. She is permitted to kn6w the triumphs of Art, 
while Nick represents that type of artist whose only triumph 
is the one which he himself projects, which he enjoys in 
the isolation of the private Hfe.” But Miriam’s triumphs 
are not easily paid for ; her marriage of convenience at the 
end of the book symbolises the sacrifices she hasj>ad to 
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make in lier devotion to her art, whit h, in a moment of self- 
knowledge, she calls “ the demon, he devil, the devourer 
and destroyer.” 

The Tragic Muse is perhaps the sim Acst of James’s parables 
on the relation of the artist to societ ' and one cannot avoid 
the feeling that he neglected the full examination of his theme 
in his dehght in the situations which i allowed ; his narrative 
was rarely before given so broad a scope and it is in this 
that the book’s merits He. It was i ot until the stories Uke 
The Death of the Lion, which he wr 3te in the nineties, that 
he gave himself up entirely to liis the me. 

The last of James’s novels tc deal exphcitly with 
“ society ” is The Awkward Age (1899) wliich is technically 
the most briUiantly acliieved of all the novels. The “ divine 
principle of the scenario ” is so used that the focus of interest 
shifts from one member of Mrs. Brookenham’s worldly 
set to the next, while through tliis focus the point of view 
remains concentrated upon Mrs. Brookenham’s young and 
innocent daughter, Nanda, and misses none of the subtle 
effects on her sensibihties of her exposure to her mother’s 
salon. The situations which this donnee aroused are 
as follows. Nanda falls in love with the brilUant and 
handsome Vanderbank, who is having a somewhat indeter¬ 
minate affair with her mother, who, wishing to keep Van 
for herself, dehcately places impediments in Nanda’s way. 
% e small and unattractive Mitchenden is in love with Nanda ; 
deep down in him there is, in the words of Mrs. Brookenham, 
“ a delicious niceness, a sweet sensibiHty.” Nanda is not 
interested in him, But she is unable to make Van fall com¬ 
pletely in love with her ; he will receive a large sum of 
money from an old gendeman, Mr. Longdon, if he marries 
her,Jjut he feels that her innocence may have been corrupted 
H.J.—» 
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by her exposure. Aggie, a friend of Nanda, is all kinocence 
and he is attracted by her. He does not reahse that Aggie’s 
innocence contains a quantity of ignorance, while Nanda 
gains wisdom and knowledge of the world without losing 
her essential innocence ; this is shown most plainly in her 
love and fear of Van, with whom she is so happy and so 
miserable. “ Happy relations don’t matter,” she says. 
“ I always think of you with fear.” But Van is typically 
Jamesian in his inability to make any decision in his relations 
with a woman, and he does no more than gracefully flirt 
with Nanda. Mrs. Brookenham is prepared to let Nanda 
marry him after she is defeated in her attempt to make a 
match for her with Mitchenden ; in both cases her motives 
are based on avarice, for Mitchenden is very rich and Van 
will be rich if he marries Nanda. As soon as she discovers 
that Mr. Longdon’s love for her daughter is so great that 
he intends to leave her his money whether she marries Van 
or not, her tactics change and she decides to keep Van as 
her lover. But “ the smash,” as she puts it, has been complete, 
and she says of their affair, “ Ah, but there has been no 
beauty in it. There has been nothing but bare, bleak recog¬ 
nition, the curse of my hideous inteUigence. We’ve fallen 
to pieces, and at least I’m not such a fool as not to have felt 
it in time. From the moment one did feel it why should one 
insist on vain forms ? If you felt it, and were so ready to 
drop them, my part was what it has always been—to accept 
the inevitable. We shall never grow together again. The 
smash was too great.” In this passage Mrs. Brookenham 
refers both to her relationship with Van’and to the “ circle ” 
of which they are the acknowledged leaders. She deUberatcly 
smashes the secure compactness of her social unit from motives 
which can only be fully understood by reference to the tljgorics 
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of modern psychology. Not content with this masochistic 
destruction she humiliates Nanda in fro it of the whole group, 
including Mr. Longdon, by making 1 er admit that she has 
read a certain indecent French novel Her purpose is to 
discredit her daughter in Van’s eyes and her purpose is 
achieved so well that Nanda, reahsing that Van’s indecision 
is part of the weakness of his charac er, discovers that she 
no longer loves him. Her love, James c iriously and dehcately 
suggests, has been transferred to Mr. L mgdon. 

In Mr. Longdon, one cannot help hinking, James put a 
great deal of himself. He is elderly and a bachelor, he is 
the rational observer of Mrs. Brookciiliam’s set, welcomed 
but unable to participate completely m the social game with 
wliich it is preoccupied. When he speaks we feel that his 
thoughts are James’s own, whereas with the other characters’ 
thoughts he is not necessarily in sympathy. Mr. Longdon’s 
avuncular love for Nanda begins by his encouragement of 
her marriage to Van, with whom he identifies himself and 
through whom he can make a vicarious marriage with 
Nanda. The situation is reminiscent of Aunt Penniman’s 
love for Morris in Washington Square which she satisfies 
by attempting to force the marriage with Catherine Slopci. 
Mr. Longdon, however, ceases to find pleasure in this vica¬ 
rious fashion. “ It would be easier for me,” he says, “ if 
yo^i didn’t, my poor child, so wonderfully love him,” and 
it is then that he learns that her love is almost dead. The 
moment when she agrees “ never again to leave him—or to 
be left,” is one of thoy moments of quiet, sad passion wliich 
James handled with so moving a tenderness. “ ‘ Well ! ’ 
He raised his hands and took her face, which he drew so 
close to his own that, as she gently let him, he could kiss 
her witfc solemni^jy on the forehead. ‘ Cornell ’ he then very 
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firmly said—quite indeed as if it were a question of their 
moving on the spot. It literally made her smile, which, 
witli a certain compunction, she immediately corrected 
by doing for him, in the pressure of her lips to his cheek, 
what he had just done for herself. ‘ To-day ? ’ she more 
seriously asked. 

“ He looked at his watch. ‘ To-morrow.' 

“ She paused, but clearly for assent. ‘ That’s what I mean 
by your taking me as I am. It is, you know, for a girl— 
extraordinary.* 

Oh, I know what it is ! ’ he exclaimed with an odd 
weariness in his tenderness.’ ” 

But if Mr. Longdon is, in a sense, the hero of the novel, 
Mrs. Brookenham is its main character. Janies liimself was 
fascinated by her, appalled yet compelled to admire, and he 
considered her to be “ the best thing I’ve ever done.” She 
represents the EngUsh aristocratic society which James felt 
to be in a state of corrupt dissolution similar to that of the 
French aristocracy prior to the Revolution. He insists 
that Mrs. Brookenliam’s circle is a particular, even a pecuHar, 
one, which has somehow come to flourish in a society 
which is usually intolerant of any individual view of pro¬ 
priety, but this appears to be no more than one of the many 
ways by which he contrived both to eat his cake and not 
have it. On the Duchess and Tishy Grendon, on Mrs. 
Brookenham and Lord Petherton, on Lady Fanny, Mr. 
Cashmore and all the other members of the circle he lavished 
the most briUiant dialogue he ever v;rote, not even Proust 
equals him in the coruscation of his salon conversation, yet he 
makes it clear that this highly poUshed surface conceals a worm. 

Technically, The Awkward Age is the most interesting of 
James's novels.^ He continually refers to jt in archlfcctural 
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terms—thal: it is a series of episodes arc 'iitecturally combined 
and “ each making a piece of the building,” that in 
building ” it he was always conscio is that he must drive 
in deep his vertical supports upon vhich the horizontal 
Une of his plot could be laid. Having taken such care with 
his foundations and feehng certain tl at his whole scheme 
would hold, he let loose his imaginat on and let ingenuity 
have its fling. So thoroughly did he fc 1 certain of the design 
of the novel that he was able to achic that ideal of every 
artist, the complete fusion of form and content. In his 
previous novels the joints had been aj parent and the form, 
more often than not, a httlc faulty. Here, however, one is 
conscious of a free play of mind being given perfection 
of form by being under the inexorable control of a synthe¬ 
sising mind. Form and substance, life and art become one, 
and the ideal is achieved which James so dimly felt when, 
as a boy, he wandered one afternoon in the Galerie d’Apollon 
and felt that enlargement of his sensibilities which he sought 
throughout his life and which his characters seek and some¬ 
times find—later, perhaps, to discover what the cost has 
been. It was in these words tliat he described that memorable 
afternoon : 

The beginning in short was with Gericault and David, but 
it went on and on and slowly spread ; so that one’s stretched, 
one’s even strained, perceptions, one’s discoveries and extensions 
piece by piece, come back, on the great premises, almost as 
so many explorations of the house of life, so many circlings 
and hoverings round the image of the world. I have dim 
reminiscences of pcrhiitted and independent visits, uncorrectedly 
juvenile though I might still be, during which the house of 
life and the palace of art became so mixed and interchange¬ 
able . . . that an excursion to look at pictures would have 
bil^half expressed my afternoon. 
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The last sentence is the most potent comment wnich James 
could have made upon himself. Art of every kind aroused 
in him those feehngs which Mr. Bernard Berenson has 
called “ ideated sensations,” those imagined sensations aroused 
in artists of a particular type which form that essential bridge 
between Art and hfe. The life which James observed and 
pondered upon could only be illuminated by this ideation, 
and Art which was reached without it was dead and false. 
Yet Art, he cannot help but suggest, is a more wonderful 
thing than Life : the one lives in a palace while the other 
is to be found in a house. 



CHAPTER II 


THE FIGURES IN THE CARPET 

T he pattern of a novelist’s \ ork is formed by his 
attitude to life and by his »oint of view, neither 
of which need amount to i aytliing so portentous 
as a philosophy,” even in the ca e of a great novelist; 
all that is necessary is that the writer should have considered 
the human state and done someth ng to bring us nearer 
to an understanding of it. The pojnt of view of a Proust 
has no need to give precedence to the giant philosophy of 
a Tolstoy. So far in this essay I have studied Henry James’s 
life in relation to his work and attempted an analysis of 
certain trends in his novels and short stories. The problem is 
now to find “ the figures in the carpet,” the general intentions 
to which these trends contributed. I have suggested that 
when James wrote his story called The Figures in the Carpet, 
he was revealing his own uncertainty that his work had 
any more meaning than what was obvious. Hugh Vereker 
tells the young man who is searching for the hidden meaning 
that his intention is as plain as the pattern on the carpet, 
but the whole story suggests that there is a pattern in a 
vgr^at writer’s work for which he cannot be fully answerable. 
‘‘ A work of art that one has to explain,^* he told Henrietta 
Reubell in reference to The Awkward Age, “ fails in so far, 

I suppose, of its ijiission,” but he was always reluctant to 
make his work self-explanatory. That he was continually 
visited by ideas which his rational self could not entirely 
comprehend is shown by his continually repeated variations, 
in Ifis note-bqpks, of the statement that ht “ seems almost to 
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catch the tail of an idea/’ But the hidden pattern is one 
which every reader must feel for himself and accept its 
existence as a convenient symbol of life as a mystery. 
The critic’s time is better used in pointing out the shapes 
and proportions of the visible figures in the carpet. 

There is a diversity among the host of fully created per¬ 
sonalities in James’s fiction which makes nonsense of the 
common criticism that James took his characters too 
exclusively from among the cultured leisured classes. In 
fact, from his “ moral consciousness,” as he put it, he created 
a world of characters more diverse than that of Dickens 
and, if not as memorable, at least truer to life. The artifice 
with which he tended to rub off the corners of Hfe rarely 
affects the reahty of his characters, and even in the later stories 
his people are well-observed realities moving in a strange 
half-world of the poetic imagination. Peter Quint must be 
the most completely realised ghost in fiction. Thinking 
back over the long line of lesser characters which preceded 
him many figures immediately spring to mind : little Miss 
Pynsent, the Islington dressmaker sewing till the small hours 
for the sake of the illegitimate son of her friend, a French 
prostitute; Mrs. Monarch, who, finding herself impoverished 
after years of country-house visiting, reahses that her only 
hope is to offer herself as a model for an illustrator of stories 
of high-life ; Aunt Penniman, the romantic chatterbc«^i 
determined to have her vicarious attachment consummated ; 
the two elderly sisters with their equally romantic yearnings 
incarcerated in that crumbling palazzo of T^he Aspern Papers ; 
Caroline Spencer, the pathetic governess who saves for so 
long to make her European tour ; Fanny Assingham, Maggie 
Verver’s confidante—the Hst is endless and none can fail 
to become part of^one’s experience of life it%!^l£ Indefd, 
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Ford Maftdox Hueffer once used a character from The 
American under the impression that he was a man he had 
met in Paris in his youth. James’s won en remain in the mind 
perhaps more easily than his men, bee j use he has a tendency 
to humihate them and to make them .ufFer in order that he 
may be exceptionally compassionate tc them in their misery ; 
but among the lesser characters who would not recall the 
Cavalicre Giacosa, Christina Light’s natural father ; Mr. 
Vetch, playing liis violin twice nighth at a third-rate music- 
hall and dreaming of an ideal communi y; Henry St. George, 
the “ master ” who rejects his own lesson ; Mr. Carteret, 
the magnificent old Liberal politician ; or the exemplary 
Brooksmith, who enjoys so much the conversation which 
he overhears as he serves at table ? 

No doubt a pattern could be forced upon these characters, 
but there is no need for such an imposition when considering 
the protagonists of the major novels, whom James created as 
representatives of his point of view. Each is a new creation, 
but each has a similar destiny, and all suffer in a similar 
fashion by their incapacity to handle their destiny. They 
seek self-fulfilment and usually they are given their oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue their quest through the power of money 
(“ I can stand a great deal of gold,” James once admitted). 
The spiritual Juliana of Jeffrey Aspern’s sonnets becomes the 
widnwi^d and avaricious Miss Bordereau, the imagery of 
whose conversation centres round the idea of money and 
pecuniary profit. Roderick Hudson tries to hberate himself 
through the patronage of Rowland Mallet, Christopher 
Newman uses his gradually gained fortune to find in Europe 
something which he does not entirely comprehend, and 
Isobel Archer can only set out to find herself and happiness 
after ^he has iqjierited her fortune from cid Mr. Touchett. 
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As we have seen, they are incapable of making fiiemselves 
masters of opportunity and, finally, they pay a price for what 
they have learnt which cannot be measured in gold. Again, 
Hyacinth Robinson discovers himself during his few weeks 
in Venice on the few pounds left him by Miss Pynsent; 
in his case the result is his eventual suicide. Nick Dormer is 
more fortunate : by now James does not see moneyas a means 
of release, and Nick has been brought up to accept a certain 
degree of wealth as his birthright—he is even able to reject 
the great wealth which might be his if he is prepared to con¬ 
form. He sees his hberation in the form of this reflection 
of wealth and devotion to Art, but he, unlike Roderick, 
Isobel or Christopher, has an EngUshman’s sense of com¬ 
promise and is unable to fling himself regardless into a world 
of new and strange sensations; he returns more or less 
unscathed to the norm from which he has wavered, but his 
tragedy is that for all his yearning he has not really seen pro¬ 
foundly. Strether is perhaps the most “ done ” of James’s 
yearning, unliberated characters, and his case is made more 
interesting by the fact that he has had to wait for late middle- 
age until he is able to discover that he should have “ hved.” 
Money, again, enables him to do so, even if it is provided 
for him to curtail Chad’s enjoyment of Hfe. Strether’s 
hberation, though late, is successful; no suicide, no renun¬ 
ciation, no bitter acceptance of destiny, but simply thS^r^^t 
voice of Maria Gostrey saying, at last, “ I can’t, indeed, 
resist you.” Mr. Longdon, who changes little throughout 
The Awkward Age, shares this late disqpvery of a rarefied 
sexual satisfaction with Strether—and with Herbert Dodd 
and Kate Cookham as they sit, at last united in a gentle 
embrace, upon the bench of desolation. It would be 
interesting to kn^ just what psychological,* comphcalSons 
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in JamA’s mind allowed him to VTite, when advanced in 
years, of the successful late fulfilmei t of love, after his youth 
and middle age had been spent in si owing that love, like the 
full discovery of life, demands too nuch and may strain the 
finer sensibility to the point of <'estruction. A Freudian 
might whisper the magic word “ sc oHmation ” and certainly 
it is only in the last analysis that the climate of the late novels 
may be described as happy. The qi artet of The Golden Bowl 
resolves itself finally into legal, wed< ed pairs, but it is difficult 
to imagie that the extremely unpleas int experiences they have 
been through will ever be forgotten. But Maggie Verver 
reaches maturity through this exp(irience and James seems 
to suggest that she is able to accept and control the demands 
which her knowledge makes of her. 

In the group of novels which he wrote at the turn of the 
century James intended to give his solution to the particular 
problems of living which had obsessed him in all his work ; 
he had moved from a feeling that the forces of life are beyond 
the control of those by whom the reins should ideally be 
held towards a certainty that in living, as much as in creating, 
“ the esemplastic power of the imagination ” (to use Cole¬ 
ridge’s phrase) can shape and modify these forces. The young 
James, with his timid awe of life’s terrible potentialities, 
could never have spoken of “ clumsy Life at her stupid 
James’s own tragedy is that only the experience 
of a lifetime taught him that it is possible both to grapple 
with hfe and to be victorious. Had he known this as a young 
man the path of ^s life would have been different, but we 
would have been deprived of the record of his hfe-time’s 
discovery. It is for tliis reason that beneath the optimism 
and the message of hope in the late work may always be 
diifcerned th^“unbeautiful counterpart,”\Jespair; he criesout 
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for another chance, longs to return to some distant poSit from 
which he may make a fresh departure, loses himself in a dream 
of paradise where all problems have their easy and immediate 
solution, yet he never forgets that he is what he is because 
he chose liis path naturally and inevitably, without a thought. 

I have elsewhere in this essay discussed the pattern of James’s 
stories of the relation of the artist to society. It was, however, 
no more than a special case of his great theme of the relation 
of the individual to society, that theme which has engrossed 
so many writers. Society demands the contribution of the 
individual so that the good, to its sense, is a corporate 
achievement; individual freedom must be commensurate 
with public good. That is the classical statement of the 
situation, and the particular window from which James 
viewed this situation was that of the individual whose in¬ 
telligence makes conformity difficult or impossible. He 
suffered in so many ways from his own intelhgence that he 
wished to discover that balance by which both society and 
the individual may be satisfied. In the early novels the refusal 
to conform is too conventional to be of much interest to 
us to-day, for whom the problem has taken on so many 
complications; Roderick Hudson throws up his work as 
a lawyer, leaves his mother without his support, to become 
a sculptor. With Isobel Archer the decision to conduct 
her life in opposition to what society would consider 
and proper for her is given more spiritual significance, and 
when she rejects two suitors in order to free herself from 
society’s demands her purposes are many^. Nick Dormer 
and Hyacinth Robinson choose the individual way and 
Milly Theale, faced with certain death, refuses to accept the 
conditions which life has provided for her and determines 
to live as intensely afe she can. • 
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All Aese people are conscious of what they owe to society 
and I can think of no attempt in tl c whole of James’s work 
to epater le bourgeois ; all know that the very means by which 
they have arrived at the desire for individual freedom could 
not have come about without the rorporate achievement of 
society. This consciousness comes )nly after they have done 
their act of defiance through whi* h they gain their know¬ 
ledge. We have seen how Amen a is made the symbol of 
the rebellion against tradition (i.c society), but always the 
rebels are innocent of what they lave done until they are 
drawn towards the tradition as represented by Europe, 
which they proceed to defy with knowledge. In the early 
novels “ life ” and “ society ” are interchangeable, and James 
suggests that in both cases the act of defiance, however 
salutory, irrevocably destroys the balance between the indi¬ 
vidual and society. Mark Ambient, the author of Beltraffio, 
loses his son because society, as represented by liis wife, 
fails to understand his work and sees something evil in what 
is essentially innocent; here even the half-defiance brings 
tragedy. The possibihty of a balance appears in the later 
work. Certainly Nick Dormer’s balance is unsatisfactory 
because he merely gives in and returns. Maisie does not 
defy society, but she is society’s victim. Bewildered by the 
various actions of her irresponsible parents she intuitively 
^l^in a way which will eventually admit her into normal 
society ; she is unusual in that she is only unwillingly non- 
conforming. In general, the late James tends towards the 
theory that the balance may be formed naturally if the 
opposition is eitlier fortuitous or not mahgnant. Nanda 
Brookenham, in her way, is victimised by society and ex¬ 
periences the worst possible disappointment in love— 
tlffe death her love for Van. Yet shf is reconciled, in the 
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end, with the best elements of society represented^’by Mr. 
Longdon, who has seen her, so long before it seems, as a lamb 
‘‘ strugghng with instincts and forebodings, with the sus¬ 
picion of its doom and the farborne scent, in the flowering 
fields, of blood.” The characters of the later work, like 
Nanda, just avoid the abattoir in order to reach that Nirvana 
of which James wrote in The Great Good Place (1900), where 
George Dane “ above all could do nothing—he could live. 
And there were all sorts of freedoms—always, for the occasion, 
the particular right one.” He has found the solution to 
those questions he had asked many years before in his essay 
on Flaubert: “ How can art be so genuine, and yet so 
unconsoled, so unhumorous, so unsociable ? When it is 
a rehgion, and therefore an authority, why should it not be 
like other authorities, a guarantee ? How can it be such a 
curse without being also a blessing ? ” 

The salvation, it must be said, is for the individual and 
not for society. Whereas in the earlier books society is 
respectable, if sometimes tiresome, in the later books it is 
shown, more often than not, as corrupt, decadent, ready to be 
destroyed and made anew in some vague future cataclysm. 
In The Ivory Tower society is represented by the vast and 
corrupting power of money, and one thinks of James’s 
horrifying picture, in The American Scene, of a continent 
dedicated to the amassing of wealth, erecting its so^«i|y[^ 
towers of glass for the incarceration of the victims whom 
society has delegated to make real its horrid purposes. 
Thus Cissy Foy would presumably have reheved Grey of 
some of his malodorous dollars had the boot been completed. 
Grey is typical of James’s late “ artist ” types in that the 
acquisition of money is no longer the means of Hberation. 
Kate Croy, like Cissy Foy, stands for corrupt society by t 4 ic 
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use of tl|p fascination of money t(* capture the love of 
Merton Densher. In The Wings of th e Dove as, presumably, 
in The Ivory Tower, the evil is not re^ warded. 

James’s point of view, then, is a rr oral one, and while he 
said that morality had nothing to do vith the artistic process 
he insisted that it had everything t ) do with the artistic 
effect, A novehst must be a moi ilist—and a profound 
moralist who draws liis morahty fi )m a true knowledge 
of the human mind. If liis mind is v thout quality his work 
will inevitably be without quaUty. Ii his essay on The Art of 
Fiction, from which I have already qu yted, James talks of the 
artistic inteUigence in the following words ; in the passage 
he states, in general terms, almost the whole of his artistic credo: 

In proportion as that intelligence is fine will the novel, the 
picture, the statue partake of the substance of beauty and truth, 
to be constituted of such elements is, to my vision, to have 
purpose enough. No good novel will ever proceed from a 
superficial mind ; that seems to me an axiom which, for the 
artist in fiction, will cover all needful moral ground ; if the 
youthful aspirant take it to heart it will illuminate for him 
many of the mysteries of “ purpose.” 

He finishes the essay with another adjuration to the youthful 
aspirant in which may be seen one of the basic premises 
of his own methods: 

As for the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the ground 
^ English fiction especially) is strewn with brittle particles as 
with broken glass. If you must indulge in conclusions let 
them have the taste of a wide knowledge. Remember that 
your first duty is to be as complete as possible—to make as 
perfect a work. Pe generous and delicate and pursue the prize. 

There could be no better note with which to end an essay 
on Henry James, than that last sentence : “Be generous 
ahd^elicate and pursue the prize.” ^ 
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